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THE LUTHERAN 


BEGINNINGS, NOT ENDINGS 


Promotional Meetings Now Occurring Throughout the United Lutheran 
Church the Approach to Man-to-man Service in Parishes 


For the Committee, by Dr. Gould Wickey 


TuHEY’RE OFF! No, not the horses, but the 
promotional meetings. With enthusiasm 
and high standards the Synod of Kansas 
and Adjacent States led the way. In fact, 
already three synods have completed their 
meetings: Kansas, Midwest, and Nebraska. 
As I write, meetings are in progress in 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and the 
Synod of Canada, Before this statement 
is read in THe LUTHERAN, a paper which 
ought to be in every Lutheran home, 
meetings will be completed, in addition to 
those just mentioned, in the synods of 
Canada, Michigan and the Northwest. 

“Well, that’s over; no more such meet- 
ings for another year or two.” Perhaps 
that represents the thought of some. If 
that is your conclusion, you are mistaken. 
True, there will be no more such meet- 
ings for at least another year. But these 
promotional meetings are not ends in 
themselves. Read again the purpose as 
stated by the Committee of Executive Sec- 
retaries into whose hands the United Lu- 
theran Church in America committed this 
task: “To give the congregations a pro- 
gram to be used to develop fully the work 
of the whole church throughout the year.” 
Read again the last three words: “through- 
out the year.” That means the promotional 
meetings are just beginnings. Let us 
itemize some of them. 

(1) A beginning of sustained service on 
the part of every church member in re- 
sponse to the revealed will of God. The 
church’s program offers untold oppor- 
tunities to maintain the interest and occupy 
the time of all members. 

(2) A beginning of making the passions 
of the church: missions, education, and 
merciful works, a constant feature of the 
regular congregational program. How can 
that be done? Through the Calendar of 
Special Days and Seasons. No, the cal- 
endar alone will not do it. You will need 
to organize your congregation. Individuals, 
committees, groups, will be assigned cer- 
tain responsibilities. They will rejoice in 
the opportunities for service. 

(3) A beginning of an informed mem- 
bership. Not one-fourth of the members 
of our congregations know what the pro- 
gram of the church is. About two-thirds 
of the pastors do not respond to the offers 
of the various boards to give free lit- 
erature to the people. The members of 
the congregations will no longer stand for 
such negligence. Hereafter the members 
will ask their pastors why they refuse to 
keep the congregations informed. The pro- 
motional meetings are revealing even to 
many of the leaders phases of the church’s 
programs of which they had not heard. 
An informed membership will result in a 
reformed church. It has happened before. 

(4) A beginning of a new vision of the 
whole program of the whole church. The 
congregation, the synod, and the United 
Lutheran Church in America are not three 
separate entities. They are the individual 
church members doing collectively on a 


national and world-wide basis what each 
cannot do alone. The individual member 
is limited in time, talent and tithe. What 
he cannot accomplish alone is done by the 
local congregation. The parish is limited 
in its ability to carry on a program essen- 
tial for its own very existence, such as 
home missions, homes for orphans and the 
aged, and preparing young men for the 
ministry. So the parishes join in the for- 
mation of a synod, to which is delegated 
certain responsibilities in the fields of mis- 
sions, education and merciful works. In 
turn, synods find they alone are not able 
to carry out the program of Jesus on a 
national and world-wide basis. So the 
United Lutheran Church in America is 
formed for a more effective Christian serv- 
ice. In other words, the synods and the 
United Lutheran Church are simply the 
long arms of the individual Lutheran 
stretching into the uttermost parts of 
America and the world, responding to the 
appeal of Jesus, “Go ye.” 


After Meeting—“Follow-up” 


The point of all this is: there must be 
a follow-up of the promotional meetings. 
The leaders in the Kansas Synod saw this, 
planned accordingly, and have completed 
an intensive follow-up effort. Pastors were 
assigned to other parishes for a visit to 
meet with the various groups, such as the 
church council, Sunday school teachers 
and officers, missionary society, brother- 
hood, young people. The purpose of these 
visits is to discuss how they can make “the 
whole program of the whole church” ef- 
fective in their groups. In addition, the 
pastors are asked to appoint committees in 
the congregations to undertake definite 
work in the fields of stewardship and be- 
nevolence, inner missions, evangelism, mis- 
sions, and parish education. That is a 
program which will fulfill 100 per cent 
the purpose of the promotional meetings. 

Just why did these promotional meet- 
ings have to be held? What prevents the 
church’s program from being carried out? 
These are some of the questions which 
were asked at meetings held in Kansas 
and Nebraska. The answer is: the sin of 
indifference. Church members are indif- 
ferent to their confirmation vows, to their 
promises, to their responsibilities, to their 
opportunities. Pastors are indifferent to 
their ordination vows, to their installation 
promises, to their pastoral duties, to their 
Christian privileges. 

Here lies the crux of the problem of 
Christianity in this day. God is calling 
His organized church, the appointed lead- 
ers and the members of the church, to 
seek first the Kingdom. The Christian 
must be a witness. He must speak the lan- 
guage of action and live the language of 
talk. The Christian must be a steward of 
time, talent and tithe. He cannot do other- 
wise. The divine must is upon him. 

Yes, the world is against the church, 
and always has been. The task is tre- 
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mendous. We, the members, have failed in 
living up to our calling as Christians. But 
whether we have failed or not, is not the 
question. Christ has said, “Go ye.” He 
wants us. The real question is: Are we 
willing for him to use us? In obedience 
to this request, the members of the 
churches find the joy, the peace, and the 
power which overcomes the world. 

That the whole church may be united in 
obedience to the Divine Command for the 
fulfillment of the church’s program, is the 
end.to which the promotional meetings 
are pointed. All else are rneans to that 
same end. 


PRESIDENT CATLIN’S 
DEATH 


On Fromay, September 17, Tue LuTHERan 
learned of the sudden death of Roy George 
Catlin, D.D., president of the Synod of 
Illinois. Dr. Catlin was the victim of a 
heart attack, and, as is so generally the 
case with this lurking weakness, his demise 
was unexpected and therefore a great 
shock to his friends and co-workers. The 
funeral was held September 19 in St. 
John’s Church, Maywood, Ill. In charge 
of the services were Pastors Boulton, Keck, 
Gruber and Weng. Dr. Weng in the letter 
addressed to THE LUTHERAN states: “Dr. 
Catlin’s death at this time is a very grave 
loss to the synod. As I see it, Dr. Catlin 
literally gave his life for the church.” 

Dr. Catlin was born in Erie County, Pa., 
in 1883. His education preceding his prep- 
aration for the ministry of the gospel was 
gotten in the public schools of Erie, Pa., 
in Thiel College and in Wittenberg Col- 
lege. He was graduated by the Chicago 
Theological Seminary in 1908. His doctor’s 
degree was conferred on him by Carthage 
College in 1920. 

After his ordination to the ministry in 
1908, he was called to the pastorate of the 
church in Decatur, Ill., and remained in 
that field until 1931, when he was elected 
president of the Illinois Synod. He has 
served in that office continuously and ef- 
fectively since that time. His residence 
was in Maywood, IIl.; his office at 860 
North Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

A fuller account of his service will ap- 
pear in a later issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


Our FRIENDS are those who make us do 
what we can—Emerson. 


“WHAT Is HONOUR? That which is left 
when you are sure no one is looking.” 


“Purity is a passion that leads the soul 
onward and upward toward holiness of 
life and perfection of character.” 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY NON-EXISTENT 


John F. Kramer, Esq., so Writes in an Article Requested by THE LUTHERAN. 
He Shows Three Groups of Laws 


THE MOST miraculous accomplishment of all time is re- 
corded in the first verse of the first book in the Bible. Here 
the writer of the Book of Genesis records this wonderful 
event: In the beginning God created the heavens and the 
earth. Here it is recorded that out of nothing God created 
the thousands of planets about which we know something 
and likely the millions of planets about which we as yet 
know nothing. Every inert particle of matter as well as 
every living thing was brought into existence. How long 
the Lord was in doing this, we do not know. But it was 
accomplished in due course of time. Miraculous as this ac- 
complishment was, there is another which seems to me to be 
almost as miraculous and almost as wonderful, if not more 
so, and that was the bringing into existence, the formulation 
of the laws, by which this vast system of planets was to be 
governed; the bringing into existence, the formulation of 
the laws by which all matter was to be controlled; the laws 
which should operate on all matter from the beginning until 
the present time, and which we know will continue to oper- 

“ate so long as matter exists. The laws which have not varied 
in the slightest degree, and which never will vary. The laws 
which operate upon all alike; upon the child who knows 
nothing about the law, and the learned scientist who knows 
much about them. 


Exceptions Over-ruled 

Oh, the supremacy of the law, the sanctity of the law, 
which holds all matter in its proper place, and every particle 
of matter in the right relation to every other particle of 
matter! We might feel that under certain circumstances 
there should be exceptions to the operation of the law; that 
a child should not be punished for violation of the law, the 
same as a person well informed as to its operation should 
be punished; but there is no variation; no exception. Here 
there is no place for individual judgment and individual 
reasoning; there is no place for the application of conscience. 
We can argue; we can place our own judgment upon its 
operation; we can hold that it does not meet with our own 
thought of right and wrong; but still it operates and every 
one suffers if he fails to meet its conditions. And when we 
consider what would happen if these laws did not continue 
to operate unceasingly and without variation, how glad we 
can be after all that no individual has the right or the power 
to modify, to change or to repeal them. 

When we pass to the moral and spiritual realm, we also 
find a system of laws by which the highest form of creation, 
namely, man, is to be governed and controlled. God had 
hardly begun to lead His people out of the land of bondage 
up into the land of Canaan until He began to formulate those 
laws by which they were to. be guided; laws which they 
were to apply in their relations with each other and their 
relation to Him and their relation to things. He gave them 
the Ten Commandments and many other laws which He 
asked them to follow. When His Son later on came to earth 
to establish His Kingdom, He also announced many prin- 
ciples which were to be the foundation of the Kingdom, and 
which were to guide those who entered the Kingdom in their 
relation to Him; their relation to God, and their relation to 
each other. These laws were to guide the people of His 
creation, just as the laws of the material universe were to 
guide all matter. The laws which guide in the moral and 
the spiritual universe are just as supreme and just as sacred 
’ as are the laws which control in the material universe. They 
operate with the same certainty as do the laws of the ma- 
terial universe. There is no room for individual reasoning, 


no place for individual judgment; no place for the bringing 
into effect the conscience of the individual; we can argue 
as to whether they are right or wrong; as to whether they 
are good or bad; as to whether a better system of laws 
could not be put into force and effect; we can even violate 
the laws which control in the moral and the spiritual realm; 
but just so sure as we do, we will suffer the consequences. 


Reaping Determined by Sowing 

The Apostle Paul considering the certainty of the law and 
our relationship to it cried out, “Be not deceived, God is not 
mocked; for whatsoever a man soweth that shall he also 
reap. If he sows to the flesh, he shall of the flesh reap cor- 
ruption; and if he sows to the spirit, he shall of the spirit 
reap life eternal.” Such is the case. We can argue; we can 
judge; we can apply our thought to the matter; we can 
apply our individual conscience in arriving at the question 
as to whether they are right or wrong. But with all this, 
the law must operate; the law is supreme; the law is sacred; 
the law fits into our very being, and certain courses of con- 
duct will bring about certain results. The material universe 
is exceedingly complex and must be controlled by certain 
fixed and unvarying laws. The relations between men and 
between men and their Creator are also complex, and re- 
quire a system of laws to keep us in our proper places with 
reference to every other man, and in our proper place with 
reference to God. The laws were not promulgated for our 
harm, but for our good. Do away with the laws of the 
material universe for an hour and everything would tend 
towards destruction. Do away with the laws which control 
in the moral and the spiritual realm, and everything would 
tend towards destruction. One:of the fine statements made 
by our Master while on earth was that He came that we might 
have life and have life in increasing abundance. That gives His 
motive for coming; His thought in the bringing into existence 
of a new kingdom; His thought in the promulgation of cer- 
tain principles; all to the end that we might have life. And 
it is certain that if we fail to keep the law, we will suffer 
the consequences. The Bible does not deal in exceptions. 
It says every man, a man, whoever, every one, whomsoever, 
any one. All terms are universal. Yes, the laws controlling 
in the moral and the spiritual realm are sacred, they are 
universal, they are supreme. 


A People-made Set of Laws 

We have still another system of laws; they are generally 
designated as secular laws; they are the laws which con- 
trol in our municipalities, our states and our nation. There 
is a great difference between these laws and the two systems 
of laws mentioned above; the former systems are perfec- 
tion; they were promulgated by a source higher than man; 
they never change; they are from the beginning and will 
be the same at the ending. While they are perfection, this 
secular system of laws is merely tending towards perfec- 
tion; they are not perfect; at times far from perfect. The 
individual is not perfect. Our Master recognized this and 
said, “He that saith he hath not sin has not the truth in 
him.” And just as the individual is not perfect, so the com- 
bination of individuals is not perfect and the things these 
combinations do are not perfect. But keep in mind that I 
am a part of the group; I am a part of Mansfield, the city in 
which I live; I am a part of the state of Ohio, the state of 
which I am a resident; I am an atom in the great mass of 


(Continued on page 23) 


WHAT ABOUT THE CHILD 


Mabel Elsie Locker, Editor of Junior Literature for the Parish and 
Church School Board, Advises Adjustments 


Most oF us were brought up on the old adage, “Children 
should be seen and not heard.” Today children are both 
seen and heard. The pendulum may have swung too far to 
the “heard” side, but we must admit that mere “yes’m” and 
“no’m” children are not the children with the brightest 
future. Today’s children can talk. They converse not only 
about their toys and dolls, but about their toys and dolls 
in relation to world movements. Their world is the world. 
The automobile, the radio, the movie, the children’s mag- 
azines, the libraries, the hobby clubs have opened doors of 
adventure which once were found only in fairy tales. 


Modern civilization has forced the child to the front, there- 
fore modern civilization must take care of the new child she 
has created, or else the child may find his own place in a 
way which will bring disaster to himself and to the race. 
May not this new wave of children’s crimes sweeping our 
nation be due to this fact? The good old days of our grand- 
fathers—if they were good old days—are gone forever. The 
modern child will be heard. He cannot help himself. He 
craves expression. 


To Meet Needs 


Society as a whole is endeavoring to meet the needs of 
today’s child. Playgrounds and hobby clubs have sprung 
up like mushrooms all over the country. Children’s plays, 
musicals, festivals, and contests are the pride of many wide- 
awake communities. Libraries open their doors to the chil- 
dren and give much thought and money to special rooms 
and interesting books. Institutions provide trips to the coun- 
try and the seashore. Hospitals offer free health informa- 
tion and care. And even the courts provide recreational and 
intellectual opportunities. 


The public school in many sections of the country is stim- 
ulating the community to its responsibility to the child. Its 
educational procedures are such as will allow the child free- 
dom for creative growth, and it is extending its curriculum 
to include extra activities which touch almost every phase of 
the child’s life. The child has a good time in school today. 
He learns not only the three R’s, but how to live in a grow- 
ing, changing world. The jokes and cartoons about the close 
of school and the “teacher’s sassy looks” are born for the 
most part out of adult childhood experiences and are con- 
tinued concerning the child because of their jingle. 


Most homes are slower than the community to adjust 
themselves to the new child. They hold tenaciously to the 
old methods—which work no better in this modern civiliza- 
tion than old bottles for new wine—or, they fling headlessly 
into the new without thought or preparation, thus fostering 
confusion and nervous breakdowns. But there are homes— 
more than we realize, we pray—that have found the happy 
medium between authority and freedom, and that produce 
an atmosphere in which today’s child may grow to meet 
ph opportunities and may lead the race toward higher 
goals. 


The Church’s Adjustments 


But what about the church and the child? Has the church 
kept pace with this new child? Has she changed her pro- 
cedures to meet modern needs? Should she change? What 
is the church’s relationship to the child in modern society? 

We do not pretend to answer what world leaders in great 
world conferences are puzzling over, but this we know— 
the child today needs Christ as never before. He needs to 
feel the joy of quiet worship, the influence of Christian fel- 
lowship, the power of Christian thought, the urge for Chris- 
tian service. He needs to know that he has a soul that is 
greater than all world forces that can master things, that can 
radiate the love of Jesus and lift man closer to God. 
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Only the church can meet these needs. Through the ages 
she has heeded the Lord’s command and called children to 
Him in baptism. She has provided the means and leaders 
for teaching them God’s Word. She has said children should 
be seen in her church services, in her Sunday and weekday 
schools, in her catechetical classes, in her childrens’ organ- 
izations. Yes, the church has realized this responsibility for 
the child—she has wanted the child to be seen in her midst; 
but has the church—does the church today, in this new civ- 
ilization, realize her responsibility to encourage the child to 
be heard? 

Special Provisions 


There are churches which have listened to today’s child. 
They have discovered that the child is much like the adult 
—he worships and learns best when he is interested, and 
he is most interested when he has some part, some respon- 
sibility, in that which he is called upon to do. These churches 
do not expéct the child to be seen in services built only for 
adults; they make some special provisions for the child to 
have truly vital worship experiences. Such churches see 
the value of literature graded to the age of the child and of 
separate rooms, which the child may call his own. They do 
not allow just anyone to teach, but call from their con- 
stituency the best trained Christian leaders they can dis- 
cover. These churches want the child to be heard. They 
arrange their educational program so that the child may 
have an active part—they allow room for his creative growth. 
They are conservative in their faith, but they are modern 
in their methods. When their children make comparisons— 
as modern children do—the spirit and the efficiency of these 
churches will rate as high, if not higher, than that of any 
other institution. And the child will grow to love and to 
sacrifice for the church which he respects. 

Many of these churches make the child feel that he is a 
part of a great world fellowship. This fellowship begins with 
his comrades and teachers and then is widened to include 
the congregation, the United Lutheran Church in America, 
and the whole Christian Church. He is made to feel that he 
is a part of the Kingdom of God. 

Pastors, teachers, councilmen; members of missionary so- 
cieties, women’s guilds, young people’s organizations, and 
brotherhoods; the child today looks to you for guidance, for 
inspiration, for Christian fellowship. He would be seen and 
heard in the way of the Christ rather than of the world. 
Will you help him? Christian leaders, what about the child? 


TRUST 


By Gertrude Shisler Dupper 
“The Lord will deliver him in time of trouble.” Psalm 41. 


TO HELP THE POOR from our small store, 
Then God preserves and helps us more. 
He knows I ne’er turned from my door 
An outstretched hand. 


I read this Psalm and comfort take. 
I know that “He will my bed make 
In all my sickness”; no heart quake, 
In God I trust. 


To see the dawn’s faint lovely light. 
To know the first birds are aflight. 
This blots out clean a wretched night, 
The morn has come. 


It proves that planets still do swing 
Across the heavn’s; and trouble’s sting 
Means nothing—that beneath His wing, 
I still abide. 
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IN THE WORLD’S EYE 
Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 


Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Necessity, Still the Mother of Invention, has been mated 
with the superb German technical skill to produce artificial 
fat by a secret combination of the carbon and glycerine de- 
rived from wood. After more than a year of experimenting 
a product, pronounced fit for human use, has been perfected. 
The first experiment resulted only in crude greases and 
machine oils. Further refinements, successively tried out on 
the inmates of certain prisons, accomplished the final suc- 
cess, especially important to Germany’s campaign for econ- 
omic self-sufficiency. The new substance will cost the Ger- 
man housewife 45 pfennige (about 20 cents) a pound. It 
solves one serious economic problem. 


The Thunder of the Church’s Interdict Continues to sound 
in Yugoslavia against the Stoyadinovitch ministry. It has 
involved the Premier, eight cabinet members and fifteen 
members of the Parliament for voting in favor of the Con- 
cordat with Rome. The Orthodox Church is making its edict 
effective, despite the government’s refusal to recognize the 
legality of the penalty. The peasants back the church. Re- 
cently, when Jura Yankovitch, Minister of Forests and 
Mines, attempted to speak at Kraguavac in defense of the 
government, 5,000 peasants splashed him with bad eggs and 
tomatoes, and bombarded his party with rocks and brick- 
bats. This unexampled bitterness of the church has been 
called forth by the conviction that its very life is threatened 
by the one-sided privileges granted in the Concordat, which 
frees the Roman clergy from trial by secular courts; de- 
mands that children of mixed marriages be brought up as 
Catholics, even if the Catholic parent should afterward turn; 
gives Catholics complete rights in schools where they have 
a majority and pro rata rights where they are in a minority; 
opens the country to proselyting by Catholic religious orders; 
allows Catholics to retain church property in any commun- 
ity that may be converted to the Orthodox Church. The 
struggle has been more recently intensified by the discovery 
that, according to the national Constitution, all ministers 
and deputies must belong to one of the five legal religious 
groups—Orthodox, Catholic, Moslem, Jew, or Protestant. 
Since the lightning of excommunication struck the offenders 
on August 8th, leading jurists consider that these can no 
longer hold their offices, unless they should join one of the 
other recognized faiths; but that would be. equally fatal to 
their position. A diverting by-play in the controversy was 
the expulsion of three Freemason Deputies from their lodges 
because they voted for the Concordat. 


The Rev. P. E.. Piper is Quite Severe. In The Commen- 
tator (August) he says of Protestant ministers: “Most of us 
ministers over forty might admit in our most honest mo- 
ments that we are hypocrites and whited sepulchres, full of 
dead men’s bones. We are ignorant, lazy and stupid, often 
liars, thieves, fakers, figurative murderers, moral cowards, 
narrow-minded bigots.” Then he proceeds to illustrate and 
fortify his charge in detail with experiences and practices 
in his own ministry. There is room for some of Pastor 
Piper’s criticism, but one must be mindful of the distorting 
effects of “spot-lighting,” and be tolerant of those who seek 
it, as seems to be the case here. Pastor Piper’s self-expose 
displays the essential weaknesses of all such blanket charges. 
In the first place, he judges all ministers by the measure he 
has applied to himself. The obverse of the mistake of a de- 
spondent Elijah with respect to the integrity of others in 
Israel is to be commended to Pastor Piper for serious con- 
sideration. In the second place, he confuses the spiritual ex- 
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cellences of a few outstanding figures—if he is responsible 
for the inset in his article about Savonarola, Luther and 
others—with the circumstances that gave them their places 
in history. Many a church member will recognize the same 
qualities that characterize these saints in the humble, ob- 
scure men who minister to them through unnoted years, un- 
mindful of themselves. 


English Sympathy for Their Youthful Basque refugees 
has been considerably dampened. Some among them have 
shown such an ungrateful and intractable disposition that 
already the Ministry of Labor has had to establish a camp 
at Brechfa, Wales, where many Basque boys have been sent 
for “disciplinary treatment.” The experiment has not been 
a success, for frequent outbreaks of violence have occurred 
there and the people have asked for protection. France has 
had her troubles, too. Recently her large and quietly con- 
ducted colony of youthful refugees at Suresnes was dis- 
organized by a group of refugees sent on from England, who 
resented the stricter rules and closer confinement of the 
French camp. Similar trouble has afflicted other French 
refugee settlements. The French authorities are seeking to 
solve the problem by distributing the children in small 
groups among private families. But it might offer a wise 
and salutary warning to take the worst offenders at their 
word and send them back to Spain, as they request. 


The Old-style Druggist is Coming Back, Dr. E. F. Cook 
of Philadelphia’s School of Pharmacy told the American 
Pharmaceutical Association convening in New York. The 
chain drug store, which sells everything under the sun and 
only incidentally fills prescriptions, is gradually losing its 
prescription business to the professional pharmacy. Dr. 
Cook predicted that this would finally result in a natural 
division here between the commercial drug store and the 
pharmacy, a condition which already exists in many Euro- 
pean countries by law. This change will increase the op- 
portunities for registered pharmacists, and tend to raise the 
standard of their professional dignity and importance. 


Poland Has Developed a New Test for insanity. On August 
10th, General Roja, most trusted of the late Marshal Pilsud- 
ski’s staff, was arrested. He had just finished sending out 
1,000 letters to the Pilsudski legionnaires, in which he criti- 
cised President Moscicki, and accused Marshal Smigly-Rydz 
of attempting to establish a dictatorship in Poland. He also 
suggested an election for a new president, and proposed the 
name of Paderewski, Poland’s first Premier after the World 
War. Quite recently General Roja was transferred to a hos- 
pital as insane. The logic is beautifully simple. No man in 
his senses would call another who wields power a dictator, 
or attempt to interfere with his ambitions. If he were sane 
he would call him a leader, or something analogous, and let 
it go at that. Otherwise he must be crazy—Q. E. D., General 
Roja. But now Paderewski himself has issued a manifesto, 
in which he warns his countrymen against the introduction 
of totalitarianism into Poland, because it “is alien to Polish 
psychology .. . and would lead to civil war.” The manifesto 
was immediately confiscated by Smigly-Rydz’s police; but 
Paderewski will not be judged crazy and put into a Polish 
asylum. You see, Paderewski chose a self-imposed exile in 
Switzerland, and is just sane enough to stay there. 


Neal O’Hara Offers an Intriguing Tour to the auto addict. 
In the August Commentator he avers: “The roads aren’t 
guaranteed, but you can drive an automobile from New 
York City to San Francisco, and travel in only nine states: 
New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Kentucky, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona and California.” Those who are 
seeking a novelty to talk about may find it on this tour; they 
are likely to find much more in the roads. 
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World Lutheranism Plans Ahead 


Executive Committee’s Meeting Reported by Professor Abdel Ross Wentz 


THE LUTHERAN 
World Convention 
will hold its next 
meeting in the United 
States. That was de- 
cided by the Execu- 
tive Committee at its 
meeting in Amster- 
dam the end of Au- 
gust. The date of the 
big gathering is set 
for the autumn of 
1940, and the Execu- 
tive Committee has 
already begun to pre- 
pare for it. 

The Amsterdam 
meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee 
was held August 24 
to 29. It was well attended. All the representatives of the 
central group of Lutheran churches were there: Bishop 
Marahrens (Hannover), Bishop Meiser (Munich), Profes- 
sor Sommerlath (Leipsic), and Dr. Kar] Ihmels, the director 
of German missions. Three of the four representatives of 
the northern group were there: Professor Jorgensen (Den- 
mark), Provost Pehrsson (Sweden), and Bishop von Bons- 
dorf (Finland). And three of the western group were there: 
Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the United Lutheran Church 
in America; Dr. R. H. Long, executive director of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council; and Dr. A. R. Wentz of Gettysburg 
Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. Only Professor Moe (Norway) 
and Dr. L. W. Boe (America) were absent. 

This was the first annual meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee since the appointment of a full-time Executive Sec- 
retary. The reports received and the actions taken during 
the busy week clearly indicate that the setting up of a gen- 
eral secretariat has inaugurated a new period in the his- 
tory of the ecumenical Lutheran movement. The Executive 
Committee believes that the central bureau in Berlin, under 
the skillful direction of Dr. Lilje, will more and more be- 
come a clearing house of thought and action for Lutherans 
the world over. 

First of all the committee received a report from the Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. It is a keen analysis of the present sit- 
uation in the Lutheran churches, characterizing the several 
types, setting forth the main difficulties in various sectors, 
and suggesting lines of action for the Lutheran World Con- 
vention. It is hoped that this informing document may 
sometime be made available for American readers. Here we 
can only report that Dr. Lilje sees in the present disturbed 
conditions a period of genuine blessing. True, the churches 
in practically every country are confronted with serious 
difficulties, but already there are clear indications of pos- 
itive benefits from the present disturbances. While Chris- 
tianity is being sorely tested in many quarters, it is also 
being purged and established. The influence of secularism 
in the churches is now definitely on the decline. A whole 
line of facts point to a revival of interest in the church and 
the Bible as sure objective bases of life in a day of un- 
certainty. 

Definite Organization Forecast 

It is interesting to observe how rapidly in recent years the 
idea of world-wide Lutheranism has spread around the 
globe. Applications for membership in the Lutheran World 
Convention are being received from all quarters. The com- 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE* IN SESSION 


mittee therefore felt 
that the time has now 
come for a clearer 
definition of the en- 
tire movement, its 
organization and its 
purposes, its mem- 
bership and its ex- 
ternal relationships. 
A tentative sketch of 
a formal constitution 
was laid before the 
committee and it was 
decided to use this as 
a basis on which to 
work out a definite 
instrument of organ- 
ization to present to 
the general conven- 
tion in 1940. 

With reference to external relationships one important 
question called for immediate answer. The question arose 
out of the proposal to merge the Universal Christian Coun- 
cil for Life and Work with the World’s Conference on Faith 
and Order. The great conferences at Oxford and Edinburgh 
this summer had appointed a joint Committee of Fourteen 
to act in forming a “World Council of Churches.” This Com- 
mittee of Fourteen at its meeting in London, August 19, 
called on the Executive Committee of the Lutheran World 
Convention to commend the proposed World Council to the 
Lutheran churches of the world. The Executive Committee 
in Amsterdam decided (1) to request President Marahrens 
to accept membership in the Committee of Fourteen, (2) to 
insist upon ecclesiastical and confessional representation in 
the proposed World Council rather than territorial and re- 
gional representation, (3) to request the Lutheran churches 
of the world to speak with common voice in this matter and 
reserve final action until after the preliminary conference 
called by the Committee of Fourteen for May 1938, and then 
(4) to act with united front in accordance with the prin- 
ciples adopted by the Executive Committee of the Lutheran 
World Convention in New York, October 1936. 


Russian and Other Situations 


The Executive Committee also took under careful review 
the several lines of work carried on by the World Conven- 
tion. Measures were taken to effect more systematic ex- 
change of students, professors, and literature across national 
boundaries. It was decided to continue to support the swell- 
ing evangelical revival in the Ukraine, the suffering Lu- 
theran minorities in eastern Europe and in Spain, and the 
destitute Lutherans in Russia. 

Special attention was given to the critical condition of our 
German Lutheran Missions. This was particularly true of 
the Gossner Mission in India. This large church of 140,000 
souls is in dire distress. With no home church directly re- 
sponsible for it, with all funds from German friends cut off, 
and with no commercial enterprise with which to sustain 
itself, the entire mission is threatened with absorption or 
extinction. The Executive Committee determined to sum- 
mon the Lutheran churches of the world to Gossner’s rescue. 
It engaged Superintendent Stosch of Berlin to proceed at 


* Reading left to right: Prof. A. R. Wentz, Prof. Ernst Sommerlath. 
Bishop Max von Bonsdorff, Dr. Karl Ihmels, Prof. Th. Jorgensen, General 
Secretary Hanns Lilje, Bishop Marahrens, Dr. F. H. Knubel, Provost Per 
Pehrsson, Bishop Hans Meiser, Dr. Ralph H. Long. 
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once to the field and reorganize the discouraged forces there. 
And it set down the Gossner Mission as an important item 
in the budget for the next few years. 

The total budget for the next year was fixed at $51,000. 
Of this $20,000 is assigned to the western (the American) 
group of churches. Nearly half of this amount is designated 
for the Gossner Mission. 

The convention in America in 1940 will be the fourth gen- 
eral gathering. It is hoped to make it the largest. The exact 
place of meeting has not yet been determined. The time 
suggested is from Reformation Day to Luther’s Birthday. It 
is expected that each commission set up will prepare a spe- 
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cial report to lay before the convention for discussion. Be- 
sides the problems of organization and the various fields of 
practical activity, the topics to be considered include the 
doctrine of the church, the relation of the church to the 
state and community, the confessions as a basis for the 
church, Lutheran liturgy and the doctrine of the Sacraments, 
and the development of Lutheran theology. 

Taken as a whole the Amsterdam meeting left the general 
impression that with increasing responsibilities devolving 
upon it the Lutheran World Convention is increasingly 
equipping itself to discharge its responsibilities and to make 
World Lutheranism a potent factor for vital Christianity. 


BEYOND THE CUMBERLAND GAP 


MarRK OFF ON A MapP the 
locations of the congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran 
Church, and in Virginia and 
North Carolina you can 
discover a phenomenon that 
may intrigue you. 

You will observe that in those states a considerable por- 
tion of the churches form on the map a V-shaped figure. 
One wing of this follows the “Valley of Virginia” while the 
other wing extends from the North Carolina Piedmont 
section northwestward to join the first. 

Concerning the answer, authorities seem to be in unan- 
imous agreement on one point. By those two sides of the 
“VY” empire marched westward. 

Go back to about the year 1700, to a period when the 
Rhine Valley in Europe was like a distracted bee-hive, 
ready to swarm. The situation there was becoming more 


intolerable each year. Apparently the European monarchs, _ 


generals and politicians of the time were seldom agreed 
about anything except that the proper place to conduct a 
war was in the Rhenish Palatinate. Wars and plans for 
more wars seem to have occupied most of their time. And 
when a campaign was conducted in the Palatinate, the 
standard procedure for any army was to arrive in that 
region hungry, and to confiscate and commandeer the re- 
sources of the inhabitants to replenish the commissary. 


Cultured Redemptioners 


For the inhabitants of the Palatinate one experience of 
that kind would have been misfortune enough. But the 
same thing recurred again and again. Compared with their 
situation, lesser misfortunes were not only tolerable, but 
desirable. By thousands, impoverished people of education 
and high respectability indentured themselves and their 
families to ship captains, agreeing to serve for a period in 
America,—frequently for as long as seven years,—to pay 
for their transportation to the New World. They became 
“redemptioners.” 

Only people of strong character could and would have 
taken such a course. Lacking in enterprise and self-respect, 
they could have remained in Europe, and submitted to sub- 
mergence. As it was, they paid their own way, often at 


great inconvenience to themselves,—but nevertheless, at the 


greatest possible saving of self-respect. 

There were, of course, those who came from Germany at 
the same time with means for paying transportation in cash. 
But after a score of years in America, it was not easy to 
distinguish between them and the redemptioners. The re- 
demptioners were people who were “down” economically, 
but certainly not out of morale. 

The ship captains who wrote out the indentures of the 
redemptioners had no means of knowing it, of course, but 


This Might be the Skeleton of a Mystery Story 
but Instead it is George L. Rinkliff’s Expla- 
nation of Why Lutheranism Failed to 
Function West of the Alleghanies 


each time they scrawled 
such an instrument they 
were preparing a prelimi- 
nary draft of the Declaration 
of Independence. For by the 
day any redemptioner,— 
man or woman,—fulfilled 
the required term of service and faced the world with life 
no longer entailed, he or she was a champion of individual 
independence. The tradition of a free America was also the 
tradition of the redemptioners. 


Home on the Farm 


It may be that they gave more of character and color to 
American life than is commonly imagined. They probably 
laid the foundation of the real agrarian traditions of Amer- 
ica. They had land hunger,—but not of the speculative sort. 
They wanted land that they might clear and improve it and 
establish homes upon it,—not homes after the manner of 
European agriculturists, grouped in villages, but standing 
right upon the land, expressing rigorous insistence upon 
individualism. 

They constituted a group in the population of early Amer- 
ica that increased several fold in each generation, and there- 
fore needed several times as many farms. They were con- 
noisseurs of good soil. Hence, a part of each generation 
moved onward,—always toward new regions of good soil. 
From the better agricultural regions of New York, Penn- 
sylvania and the Carolinas they converged upon the rich 
lands between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies in Vir- 
ginia and were settled there in numbers when the Amer- 
ican Revolution began. 

A large part of this element of the population brought 
Lutheran loyalty with them to America and it characterized 
their descendants. Because of that, the map of the congre- 
gations of the United Lutheran Church would show that 
“VY” with one wing in Virginia and the other in North Caro- 
lina, with the angle pointing toward the Cumberland Pass. 
Lutherans were well represented in the migration along the 
wings of that “V” toward the gap in the Cumberlands that 
opened the way to the Ohio Valley of the days of Daniel 
Boone and George Rogers Clark. 

But, understanding that, the map presents a phenomenon 
even stranger. Apparently the Cumberland Pass screened 
out the Lutheran element in that migration, and kept it east 
of the Cumberlands. East of the Pass, the migration was 
accompanied by the planting of Lutheranism. West of the 
Pass, Lutheranism was not planted. Why the difference? 


Cane Ridge Camp Meetings 
In 1801, in Bourbon County, Kentucky, there was a great 
encampment of wagons and brush huts in the forest,— 
thousands of people stricken with religious frenzy. From 
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rostrums in different parts of the camp, several preachers 
exhorted the multitude simultaneously, and the throng 
shouted, danced, and fell to the ground, writhing in con- 
vulsions. 

This was the Cane Ridge camp meeting,—the beginning of 
camp meetings as a factor in religious life in America. 

The Cane Ridge camp meeting shook the Ohio Valley 
frontier and proved that man has strong religious yearnings 
no matter how vague and sketchy his theological concep- 
tions may be. It profoundly affected religious development 
in the central section of the United States,—with a back- 
wash that swept eastward to the Atlantic. It set into accel- 
erated motion the creed that religion should be creedless,— 
that the only valid religious experience is emotional, vented 
in violent physical expression. From it, directly or in- 
directly, the origins of several religious sects could be traced. 

In the camp meeting was an implication that threatened 
all churches, as locality after locality sought to duplicate or 
outdo Cane Ridge in repeated annual revivals. Did not the 
camp meeting suggest to many that it was possible for peo- 
ple to be religious without churches? Was it not possible 
for anyone to acquire sufficient fervor in a camp meeting to 
carry him or her over until the following summer, for re- 
conversion at another camp meeting? 

At least three denominations had ministers at work in the 
frontier field of Kentucky at the time. All three acquired 
techniques for coping with the crisis. Each survived as a 
distinctive group. 


Lutherans Lacked Pastors 


And the Lutherans who had settled in Kentucky likewise 
could have survived as another distinct group, had they 
been fortified with what the others possessed,—a ministry on 
the field, and churches. But lacking both, Lutheranism 
evaporated in the new country west of the Cumberland Pass. 

And that, notwithstanding that the Lutheran missionary 
and his message were welcome on the frontier. 

Whoever wishes data on that point might well consult the 
Rev. Paul Henkle. In 1806, he made a journey from New 
Market, Virginia, through the wilderness to near Dayton, 
Ohio, and home again, along the northern border of the area 
then being influenced by the camp meetings. He made a 
detailed report from his observations and experiences, to 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. His purpose was to begin 
the planting of Lutheran congregations in newly settled 
regions of the Ohio Valley. 


Usually, when he ap- 


day. Almost without question, progress would have been ac- 
celerated. A dollar given for such a purpose in that decade 
would have been as effective as many dollars later on. For 
by the end of that decade, the Blue Grass of Kentucky was 
another instance of a swarming beehive. The pioneer tra- 
ditions of the Blue Grass were woven into the pioneer tra- 
ditions of all the states of the Ohio and Missouri Valley. 

All of which is the illustration of an axiom, rather than an 
argument in support of a mere hypothesis. The axiom is 
that effective missionary work must include the planting of 
the church,—in communities, in the atmosphere of homes, 
and in the consciousness of individuals. And the church is 
not planted in the community until the community has be- 
fore it tangible evidence justifying the conclusion: “The 
church is here to stay, and well equipped to serve.” 


A PRAYER FOR THIS HOUR_ 
By William James Robinson 


Gop GIVE us men of true nobility 
With minds that know, and hearts that love the right. 
Justice will then reign over all, despite 
The ruthlessness. that threatens land and sea. 
If men are noble they are wholely free 
From sordidness that brings the blackest night. 
Pure love for God and man will bring delight 
To everyone that loves festivity. 


If justice fails, then all the realm will cry 
Till she again is placed upon her throne 
And is acclaimed the sovereign of the land. 
Prosperity and happiness rely 
On fervent love that will most gladly own 
All men as brothers who for virtue stand. 


A CHALLENGE TO THE CHURCH 


“THe cHuRCH has been too long apologetic about asking 


that its people be generous. Is the church asking for money? | 


Certainly it is; and it will always be asking for money so 
long as there is human need, and the spirit of Christ lives 
in the church. Religion is not an easy convenience. It is 
life’s greatest challenge, both in the sense of the magnitude 
of its program, and also in 
the call to sacrifice that it 
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pointed a time and a place 
for a service in German, 
“The English” came too, in- 
sisting that he preach to 
them also. Here were peo- 
ple asking for the Gospel in 
English,—e ven demanding 
it, from a Lutheran mis- 
sionary. 

Suppose there had been, 
among the Lutherans of the 
United States in the year 
1790, two hundred laymen 
each giving a dollar a year 
toward the support of a Lu- 
theran missionary in the 
Blue Grass region of Ken- 
tucky, and continuing that 
support for a decade? Asa 
result the history of the 
planting of the Lutheran 
Church west of the Appa- 
lachians might well have 
been different than it is to- 


CONCERNING “THE LUTHERAN” 
Church Loyalty Demands It 


Tue LurHerAN should double its circulation. This is true 
because twice as many church members would then have 
access to the official paper. 

The variety of published statement makes it desirable and 
acceptable to the variety among church members. 

Church loyalty demands that it be given the support it 
deserves. 

It will deserve double the support it is receiving now if 
future numbers are as high in character as those of June, 
July and August 1937—Amelia D. Kemp, Executive Secre- 
tary, Women’s Missionary Society. 


Never Thrived'on Dumbness 


Tue LutHerAN CuurcH has never thrived on dumbness. 
Where God has bestowed a pure faith, every proper and 
proven means should be used to propagate it. Lack of in- 
formation deadens the sense of personal obligation, and un- 
dermines the power of the church. A good church paper in 
every parish home, like a good preacher in every parish pul- 
pit, cannot fail to build the Kingdom of God.—Ellis B. 
Burgess, D.D., President, Synod of New York. 


makes to all disciples. The 
church offers no easy way, 
nor can it do so. It is an in- 
stitution of martyrs and 
heroes. Most of the men 
who wrote the New Testa- 
ment, or dared to follow 
Christ in the first century, 
finally wore the martyr’s 
crown. When we as Chris- 
tians try to live a life of 
ease, without sacrifices for 
the cause, we are attempt- 
ing to unite incompatibles. 
A life of ease does not suit 
men of heroic mold. The 
true church can never be 
without a challenge of sac- 
rificial living for its people. 
And this challenge must in- 
clude giving as one of its 
most important elements.”— 
Henry Burton Trimble in 
The Ministerium at Work. 
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MR. BABSON MISTAKEN 


Church Leaders Denying Allegation That Protestant Churches Are 
Losing Membership, Confirm “Christian Herald” Statistics 


RESULTS OF A SURVEY made by the National Lutheran 
Council indicate that leaders and statisticians of the various 
Protestant Church groups vigorously deny the recent state- 
ments of Roger W. Babson, one of America’s leading econ- 
omists, characterizing the optimistic church membership 
statistics of the Christian Herald as incorrect and mislead- 
ing, declaring also that his own investigations show that 
Protestantism is falling away to an alarming degree. 

In an effort to confirm the accuracy of the Christian Herald 
statistics compiled by the late Dr. George Linn Kieffer, the 
National Lutheran Council contacted all Dr. Kieffer’s sources 
of information seeking to reaffirm the authenticity of his 
figures and to measure the reaction of individual church 
groups to Mr. Babson’s statements. Replies to the inquiry 
have established beyond doubt the attitude of church au- 
thorities. The general opinion expressed was that Mr. Bab- 
son had based his conclusions on insufficient and incorrect 
data, that he had erred in generalizing a local condition. 
Confirming the expressions by many that Mr. Babson spoke 
without sufficient information is the fact that all denomina- 
tions and groups reporting declared he had not sought def- 
inite information from officials of their churches. 


Denominational Statisticians’ Reports Trustworthy 

In response to the economist’s allegation that the figures 
showing an advance in church membership contain “not 
only names of millions who have repudiated the church 
which they joined in their youth, but also millions who are 
dead and buried physically,” church statisticians point out 
that their present methods of compiling data are as up-to- 
date and scientific as possible, that their tables are revised 
yearly and reflect only the active membership, in no instance 
numbering those of past years now lost to the church. Each 
denomination attested to the accuracy of its membership 
figures included in the Christian Herald tables, declaring 
also that indications of increase were strictly conservative. 

The ‘spokesman for the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church makes this statement: “Because this office 
furnished the statistics to Dr. Kieffer for our own church we 
believe them to be thoroughly reliable. They have been 
compiled from the same sources for several years now, and, 
in my opinion at any rate, they are more up-to-date and 
more reliable than the government’s religious census.” 

The Rev. D. W. Fooks, statistician for another Presby- 
terian group, referring to the report of his church in Dr. 
Kieffer’s tables declares: “They are exactly, as far as I can 
‘determine, as I gave them to him. They are not padded and 
are entirely authentic, as taken from our own church 
records.” Similar opinions were echoed in nearly every 
reply to the questionnaire. 

“In my own denomination,” writes a Methodist Episcopal 
Church representative, “the official figures are far below the 
actual membership. This is because in my church certain 
sums of money have to be paid ‘from or for’ each member. 
Many ministers bring us their percentage but do not report 
the actual membership.” The same writer adds his belief 
that few in his group have repudiated “the church they 
joined in their youth.” His conviction is that Mr. Babson 
is wrong and “has drawn his conclusion from outside the 
realm of the sources in position to give the facts.” 

All replies contain statements similar to these excerpts: 

“TI can speak only for these statistics of my own denomina- 
tion. But I do speak for these and declare that they are as 
true to fact as it is humanly possible to make them.” 

“These reports are furnished in written form by the 
preachers in charge and are positively not mere estimates 
made by some presiding elder, or bishop, or other official 
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who might have some reason to boost the report on mem- 
bership.” ' 

“As far as our synod goes we report only active confirmed 
members as members. We do not pad our rolls. We are very 
particular about it.” 

“The statistics published in the Christian Herald by Dr. 
Kieffer do reflect, to the best of our ability to gather such 
statistics, the true condition of our church.” 

Some letters also touch on the matter of church attendance 
and indicate there is no falling off in attendance but rather 
a substantial increase along with increasing church mem- 
bership. One report states: “As far as our church is con- 
cerned, we send out annual questionnaires and compile our 
statistics from the information given us. The questionnaire 
asks for information pertaining to average church attend- 
ance on both Sunday morning and Sunday night, in addition 
to the enrolled membership. Our records show that the 
attendance is far in excess of the enrolled membership, but 
we furnished the Christian Herald with the enrolled mem- 
bership only.” Another church declares: “If we were to 
count adherents and all attendance at our services we would 
report a larger membership than our ministers now report.” 

A reply from the Rev. P. C. Jenssen, statistician for the 
United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church in America, 
makes a point which he believes is of considerable influence 
in eliminating the possibility of the padding of church rolls 
by local pastors. “In my case, the figures I have submitted 
as statistical data of my synod, are of active living members, 
as the same figures are used by our official boards in deter- 
mining the allotment of the synodical budget for each con- 
gregation. No pastor or secretary would care or dare to re- 
port a larger membership than actually is the fact, as this 
would increase the amount of money requested from the 
congregation. ‘Dead men pay no bills.’” 


Budget Resists Padded Rolls 


The Rev. Thos. P. Potter of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church emphasizes this same point, declaring it would be 
unreasonable for any pastor to increase the budget of his 
church by padding the rolls. Rather he would tend to min- 
imize its membership, confining his report only to active, 
contributing members. In a constant endeavor to present 
the most reliable and trustworthy information the Rev. Mr. 
Potter compares all statistics with reports of previous years, 
seeking to establish causes and explanations for gains or 
losses. This eliminates virtually all chance of error. 

In the course of the investigation inquiry was made re- 
garding the confidence of the various denominations in the 
accuracy of Dr. Kieffer’s work. In this instance also a 
unanimous expression of approval was registered. Several 
made comment concerning what they termed his “remark- 
able” statistical system. The following opinion offered by 
the presiding bishop of one district of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church is an apt summary of the general attitude ex- 
pressed: “I know Dr. Kieffer was very thorough and pains- 
taking in getting statistics of religious denominations. I 
happen to know also that his statistics come directly from 
those who are in a position of authority to furnish them.” 

As organizer and president of the Association of Statis- 
ticians of American Religious Bodies Dr. Kieffer sought 
constantly to broaden the scope and increase the accuracy 
of church statistics. It is ironic that soon after his death the 
effectiveness of his work should*be questioned. Associates 
in the organization, however, loyally confirm the genuine 
progressiveness of his influence. 

Though the survey indicates wholehearted and vigorous 
disagreement with Mr. Babson’s contention that Protestant 
churches are losing membership there is also evident the un- 
easy belief on the part of some that Protestant churches for 
the most part are not sufficiently evangelistic and are by no 
means making the most of their opportunities. One man of- 

(Continued on page 23) 
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AFTER ALL, WHAT IS LEFT? 


Dr. Paul E. Scherer, New York, Answers: God, One’s Soul, Truth 


Hebrews 12:26, 27. Now he hath promised, saying, Yet 
once more I shake not the earth only, but also heaven. And 
this word, Yet once more, signifieth the removing of those 
things that are shaken, that those things which cannot be 
shaken may remain. 


IN THE EPISTLE to the Hebrews, the 12th chapter, are verses 
which have to do with the second coming of Christ. They 
tell of a huge and all-embracing catastrophe, a very cosmic 
ruin. There is the hint of much which in that violent up- 
heaval shall be shaken away, like the dust from a garment,— 
much that seems permanent, and so solid that many a man 
has pinned his faith to it; but of it, nothing shall be left. 
Only there at the centre, among hurtling stars and totter- 
ing worlds, shall stand the eternal Truth of God, undisturbed. 

It is a picture which serves very well as a description not 
only of the final, but of all the crises in human history, when 
some old order gives way to the new. Again and again, in 
the long march of the centuries, there come periods of con- 
fusion when hardly anything seems left of all that has 
grown familiar. The walls of life are down, and the roof 
has caved in; across the desolate plain winds blow, and there 
are thousands of people scurrying crazily back and forth 
without any shelter. It may be that we ourselves are not 
altogether strangers to their mood. When you talk of 
shattered safety and broken confidence I think we know 
what you mean. We understand how the swift years can 
go on subtracting from a man’s hopes, and stealing away the 
things he has relied on, and undermining the very founda- 
tions of the self he has built. Until, as he stands there facing 
the future, he seems to have no material with which to 
start. He has to begin, or he’s lost; and there isn’t anything 
anywhere that looks as if a beginning might be made with 
it! After all, he whispers to himself, After all, what is left? 

Of course, I am not supposing that the situation is really 
that bad for you. I am deliberately going beyond every 
conceivable circumstance of your own and taking not a dis- 
couraged mood but a desperate mood,—because I want to 
get at the minimum of what’s left, when everything else is 
gone and show you something of its amazing dimensions. 
No matter what your experience has been in these unsettled 
times, whether you’ve been hurt in property or somehow 
hurt in spirit, on the bluest of blue Mondays, there are still 
things that cannot be shaken. And it’s good now and then 
to feel the solid ground of them under your feet. Let’s see 
how much there is, and how firm. 


Always God 

To begin with, it’s queer that humanity has never been 
able to get rid of God. There is something in this universe 
that talks back, if you will let me put it crudely, to human 
life. Always men have felt that—that the world was alive 
and answering, not dead. The savage felt it, and to account 
for it peopled the air and the forest with his gods. The 
heathen felt it, as the wave of civilization rose higher, and 
ventured the thought of greater deities presiding over 
grander realms. The Jew felt it, and climbing on all his hills, 
drawn upward as if by the summons of an ineffable Presence, 
made his magnificent guess that was more than a guess: 
The Lord thy God is one God! And over all the earth 
spread the mantle of that trailing splendor. In one of the 
dawns it swept up out of the darkness of the past, a child 
was born. He was like a Word spoken out of the void where 
men had been gazing, and not knowing what else to whisper 
when they saw Him they whispered. “God!” And He didn’t 
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let them down. They began to shout it, and to die gladly with 
His Name on their lips. They had got their answer. The whole 
wide world was alive: they had seen the face of Him, 
and heard the voice of Him,—a face and a voice that have 
haunted humanity now for two thousand years. Philosophy 
struggles with them, cannot seem to throw them off, wan- 
ders down the long corridors of the mind, wondering if the 
face it sees is its face, and the voice just an echo of its own. 
Science brushes them aside for a decade or two, only to 
see and hear them again, as it seems to be doing today, the 
face of someone and a voice, behind the mystery that keeps 
unfolding beyond the circle of our little light. Meanwhile, 
through all the walks of life rises this sound of people, who 
say they know! A woman of wealth and social position 
stands up and tells of a book she has written, “I Follow the 
Road.” A doctor from the university prays with me in my 
home. A man comes out of his club, another gets up from 
the gutter, an invalid writes me; and the burden of all their 
speech is the same: Life, somehow, ‘in this Jesus of Nazareth, 
talks back to them. That much is left. 

And it is no trick of the imagination either. If men had 
fashioned God they could get rid of Him, clean, without 
substituting some social order for Him in Russia, or some 
brand of polytheistic nationalism in Germany, for a people 
to stumble over and resent. The only way for humanity to 
dodge Him is tragically enough to pull the wool over its own 
eyes! It’s face to face forever with the reality of a responding 
universe, alive and answering. Its very emergencies drive 
it back when it turns aside. Until now the world is too old 
in that knowledge for a generation to fool it away,—away 
from a conviction that has kept growing since the dawn of 
recorded time. There is no fact that can compare with it: 
God is left! One may begin with that, when the rest is gone, 
and look out over the wreckage with some poise! They did 
it once in a ruined world, and straightened their shoulders 
in the realization of what it was that was going on: the 
removing of those things that are shaken, that those things 
which cannot be shaken may remain! No, I think we shall 
not get rid of God! 


The Soul Refuses to Disappear 

And I think we shall not get rid of the human soul, either, 
with its needs that keep crying out loud from morning to 
night, so that only God can content them! Tolstoi writes of 
his own experience: “There was a period in my life when 
everything seemed to be crumbling, the very foundations 
of my convictions were beginning to give way, and I felt 
myself going to pieces. There was no sustaining influence, 
there was no God. So every night before I went to sleep I 
made sure there was no rope in the room, lest I be tempted 
during the night to hang myself from the rafters. I stopped 
going shooting, lest I be tempted to put a quick end to my 
life and to my misery.” Every biologic, aesthetic, and sci- 
entific need was satisfied; there was one that wasn’t, and it 
threatened to overthrow his whole world. It was as vital a 
need as hunger, and it would not be met as though it were 
a strange fancy creeping up out of the childhood of the race. 
When you and I manage to get rid of God, the tragedy of 
it is we shall have our souls on our hands! 

Dr. James Martineau once told of a man, Baron von 
Hugel writes of it, who came to see him in his study. The 
man, of university training and considerable culture, had 
come from America to ask his advice. For ten years, he 
said, I have been contemptuously sure that religion is utterly 
illusionist and thoroughly mischievous, and have given my- 
self to its systematic eradication. I have met with very great 
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success. And yet, I know not how or why, I have been pur- 
sued by suggestions, like so many whispers: Is it not pos- 
sible that you are wrong? How can you be so sure? Why 
not re-study the whole question, and seek some counsel on 
what to do and how to act? Dr. Martineau told him to live 
six months among believing and practising persons, bereft 
of charm, and culture, and sympathy, stupid, even crude; 
then to live six other months among unprofessing people, 
with all of our modern graces and quick-wittedness. The 
American carried out the entire program and came back. 
For a half-a-year he had lived with the Catholic peasants 
of Westphalia: they were clumsy and narrow and full of 
prejudice, but with the piety of a thousand years. The 
second half he had spent among the medical students of 
Berlin, polished, supple, skeptical. He had lived with each 
group through births and deaths, temptations, trouble, suf- 
fering, and this was his clear conclusion: the students, face 
to face with these ultimate realities of living, were helpless; 
the clumsy peasants possessed a depth of insight, an as- 
surance of appalling range and tenacity, and a magnificent 
swiftness of action, which once and for all established as far 
as he was concerned their unspeakable superiority in what 
supremely mattered! No,—I do not think we shall ever get 
rid of the human soul. There are needs that will not down, 
and won’t let go! There is sin that can’t be handled; there 
is forgiveness that can’t be won; there is a hunger for com- 
pletion that will not be denied; there are ideals which will 
not suffer themselves to be betrayed, without turning around 
and devastating a man’s life. When all the rest is gone, the 
soul remains and the ridiculous clamor it makes, until God 
comes, and lays His finger on its lips! That much is left! 

Just when we are safest, there’s a sunset touch, 

A fancy from a flower-bell—someone’s death, 

And that’s enough for fifty hopes and fears, 

As old and new at once as nature’s self, 

To rap and knock and enter in our soul! 


Truth the Third Imperishable 

And then this other thing; the reality and amazing per- 
sistence of Truth, that truth which Paul uses as though it 
were synonymous with Jesus Christ, the truth about how to 
live. In every other realm we make progress by discovery; 
in this realm strangely enough we make progress only by 
fulfillment. We can’t add anything to the sum of that Truth 
which we have in Christ, 
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anything in the world more astounding than that: that Jesus 
should have been so right. There is no question of it now. 
We speak sometimes of what this twentieth century adver- 
tizes as its moral confusion. I don’t believe in any of it. Call 
it a cultured whine for the flesh-pots and you'll be nearer 
the facts!—Nobody has found anything the matter with the 
Sermon on the Mount. They tell us it isn’t popular—it won’t 
do! One reads hysterical books on the revolt of youth. 


What 1t? 7 
ee New Morality? 


Revolt implies reaching up—not reaching down! Self- 
indulgence, as someone has well said, isn’t a revolt; it’s 
simply revolting! They recommend to us a new morality. Is 
that what we need? When even our immoralities are not 
new? “Verily, verily, I say unto you”—I can’t imagine a soul 
bewildered once it begins following that voice around. It 
may shrug, and put off what He says with a gesture, and 
call it a revolt; but that’s no refutation. You may do that to 
the law of gravity if you like without making much of a 
breach in it! There are some things we don’t have to submit 
for approval. You may snub them, but they go on being 
true! And these are a few of them: that the way to happi- 
ness is purity, that the way to honor is humility, that the 
way to peace is faith, that the way to power is love, that the 
way to greatness is service. One doesn’t revolt against these, 
after all the “vast epochs of moral adventure and aspiration” 
through which humanity has come,—one doesn’t revolt; one 
destroys onself! There is an iron fist in that velvet glove, as 
a friend of mine well put it once; and there are whole gen- 
erations now and then that feel it: ours may yet insist on 
discovering it, by way of the careless moods some of us still 
carry around with us and call “business” or “freedom!” 
And yet—the gospel is—that when we are all through 
tampering with the other ways there is this Christ waiting, 
and the welcome only Christ can give a man who wants to 
live! 

And so I come back to that desperate humor beyond your 
own with which I began, the shattered safety, the broken 
confidence, the subtractions a year may make from any- 
one’s hopes, stealing away the things he has relied on, until 
he stands there whispering to himself, After all, what is 
left? Well, God is left, with the Answer He makes out of 
the void; and your soul is left, with its calling, and its reach- 
ing and its rising; and the way to life is left, with Jesus of 

Nazareth haunting you down 


and we can’t subtract any- 
thing; all we can do is to 
attempt the development of 
some better technique for 
its realization in our lives, 
and in the life of society. 
We know how to live. A 
professor of the school for 
Social Research said some 
time ago in a public address 
that we were all in des- 
perate need of learning 
how to adjust ourselves to 
the world of modern life 
with some new passion for 
reality, for justice and right- 
eousness. We were to catch 
sight of some high goal to- 
ward which all our energies 
might begin to flow. And all 
the while staring us in the 
face as we sat there and 
listened, was the memory of 
a picture Jesus had drawn 
of the Kingdom of God. 
How right that Jesus was! I 
am not sure that there is 
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Better Preachers Will Occupy the Pulpits 


To GIvE a reason why the circulation of THe LUTHERAN 
should be doubled would be a waste of time. Nothing less 
than an increase of five times the present circulation will 
wipe out the stigma that rests upon our church members 
who find money for Sunday newspapers while asserting the 
church papers cost too much. As the readers of THe Lu- 
THERAN increase, so will the attendance at services increase, 
more benevolence will flow into the church treasuries and 
better preachers will occupy the pulpits—Zenan M. Corbe, 
D.D., Executive Secretary, Board of American Missions. 


World Vision Instead of a Parish-bound Horizon 


Every PASTOR and every councilman, officer and teacher 
in every congregation ought to read THe LUTHERAN regularly 
so as to know the Whole Program of the Whole Church. 
How can anybody be really efficient in administration these 
days without being informed as to problems, conditions, 
prospects, and how others are meeting the situations? THE 
LuTHERAN is to me the string that holds the jewels of infor- 
mation together so that we realize our oneness of need and 
purpose. It is a certain way to obtain a world-vision instead 
of just a parish-bound horizon.—Roy G. Catlin, D.D., Pres- 
ident, Illinois Synod. 


it toward peace! When 
everything else is gone, al- 
most all of it is left! 

There was an advertise- 
ment current sometime ago 
on our billboards: a picture 
of one of the pilgrim fathers, 
his house there in the dis- 
tance destroyed by the In- 
dians, throwing up nothing 
now but a bleak chimney 
and its naked, charred raft- 
ers against the sky. There in 
the foreground he is toiling 
with hammer and axe: the 
forest is left, and the home 
a man may build again, and 
God, and his own soul, and 
a way to life, and a nation 
to come! 

Let us pray. We thank 
Thee, O God, for all there is 
in this world that cannot be 
shaken. By reason of it, 
make us every one light- 
hearted, and give us cour- 
age. For Jesus’ sake. Amen. 
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FROM THE RELIGIOUS PRESS 


What Editors and Contributors to the Church Papers Deem Important 


More To cet started than to startle we cite from page 2 of 
the United Presbyterian of September 16 the headline, “Just 
Dumb Enough.” It was suggested, confesses its writer, by a 
remark heard in the grandstand at a tense moment in a ball 
game. First commendation goes to persons “just dumb 
enough to take a day off occasionally from your regular 
work.” Next be dumb enough “not to be too fussy about 
things.” Learn calmness, and third and last 


“Be just dumb enough to believe that Christ and right will 
eventually win. We are living in an age of cynicism and I can 
hear the cynic’s laugh just now. It has been aptly said that when 
two cynics meet a miserable time is enjoyed by both. What must 
their time be when the present-day brigade of them get together! 
Enjoy your miserable time while you can, O cynics, for it won't 
last. The Book says that Christ will win, and many of us believe 
it. We admire ‘R. L. S.’ when he said that he would believe in 
the ultimate decency of things even if he awoke in hell! Some 
of us are just dumb enough to share in that belief.” 


Missionaries in China 

THE LUTHERAN will learn each Wednesday from Secretary 
Koller concerning the situation in Shantung, China, so far 
as our missionaries are concerned: we can thus come within 
a week of apprising the church as to their remaining or 
leaving their posts. Neither our anxiety nor uncertainty is 
limited to our own group. The International Missionary 
Conference, in whose hands are the arrangements for the 
General Conference of Foreign Missions in Hangchow has 
replied to an inquiry that information from China will de- 
cide what action shall be taken by the missionaries. Dam- 
age to property will be promptly appraised. 

“The secretary of the International Missionary Council is pro- 
‘ceeding with his plans for the Hangchow Conference. Nobody 
knows what the next year may bring forth and changes may have 
to be made, but plans are proceeding now with the idea that the 
meeting will be held where scheduled. 

“Mission work in China has passed through many periods of 
disturbance. Following each there has been a rise of missionary 
fervor and an increased demand on the part of the Chinese for 
the presence of missionaries. We do not believe that the present 
conditions in China will make it more difficult in the years ahead 
for the missionaries and the missionary cause but will rather 
make the presence of the missionaries even more necessary... .” 


Roman Catholicism’s Future in America 

In America, Roman Catholic journal run by the Jesuit 
order, an article by Hilaire Belloc appeared, in which that 
internationally known Catholic writer gives his ideas con- 
cerning the Roman group in the United States. Its increase 
by immigration cannot be expected, he observes. Numerical 
increase in the future must come from a higher birth rate 
or conversions, or both. Of the first of these he is not too 
sanguine, despite his church’s attitude toward large families. 
So far as conversions are concerned, he thinks the break- 
down of non-Catholic philosophies will leave Catholic prin- 
ciples in possession of the religious field and “make for a 
big movement toward Catholicism.” But he gives immediate 
importance to the increased number of wealthy Catholics. 


“It is a sad thing to have to say it, for it is not flattering to 
human nature, but it is a truth, that the influence of wealth in 
every department of human effort, religion not excluded, is over- 
whelming. A body in which there are very few rich people is, 
number for number, hopelessly outweighed by a body in which 
there is a large proportion of rich people. Now in the old days 
the proportion of large fortunes among Catholics in the United 
States was very small. Even the proportion of moderate pro- 
fessional fortunes was small compared with the total number of 
Catholics. The reason was obvious. The old proprietors of the 


soil and the old commercial fortunes had been founded under 
conditions almost entirely non-Catholic. Indeed, America was 
the only great white country the past of which contained no 
Catholic memories to speak of. But the immigrant, especially the 
Irishman, enriched himself as time went on, Catholics appeared 
more and more among the successful in the great professions and, 
perhaps, to a lesser degree in commerce. 

“Today, comparing one’s experience with that of the first days 
in which I knew America, nearly fifty years ago, the increased 
weight of Catholic wealth, not only collectively but in the shape 
of private fortunes, is very striking. If one could strike a curve, 
as one can in some simple social matters, one might predict with 
firm confidence a steadily increasing influence for America in 
numbers and in social force generally, until with the absence of | 
any other positive philosophy to oppose her the church there 
might triumph.” 


Baptists and Their Missionaries 

In THE Watchman Examiner, leading Baptist journal, un- 
der date of September 16, there is a full-page display typed 
appeal to the church under the heading, “A War Emergency.” 

The cry for aid was found by the American Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. For emergency expenses “$60,000 are im- 
peratively needed at once.” The paragraph quoted indicates 
a desire to assist Chinese Christians who became victims of 
war’s destruction of property. It reads: 


“The war in the Far East imperils the lives and service of our 
missionaries and Chinese Christians. Several stations and institu- 
tions are in the war area. Evacuation has been ordered by gov- 
ernment authorities. Already heavy extra emergency expenses 
have been incurred.” 


An Answer That Satisfies 


In THE Christian Advocate for September 16 under the 
heading, “The Mystery of Life and Faith,” a writer declares, 
“The Christian answer alone satisfies.” He asserts: 


“Secularism, scientific naturalism, atheism, humanism—the chief 
faiths of the senses—can be satisfying only amid the half lights 
of life’s early maturity. Quite manifestly youth cannot know any- 
thing fully, since he cannot feel life who has never experienced 
the wrench of bereavement, or sensed even from afar the arrest- 
ing awe of approaching dissolution.” 


Each of these, as they appear in the attitudes toward life 
of men like Napoleon, Carnegie and Thomas A. Edison, 
prove “local,” trivial, insufficient when something beyond 
the sensory presents itself. Of Napoleon it is written: 


“Only when his life was in ruin on the rocks of St. Helena did 
his outlook rise to sublimity. It was then that he first beheld 
things in the light of the universal and the timeless. That late 
experience gave him new insights which the master mind of a 
hundred battlefields had never known. 

“Similarly Andrew Carnegie never sensed the real dimensions 
of his being until he stood at last very near the end. Then his 
wealth had become paltry, his vast benevolences quite meaning- 
less, and he cried out in a consciousness of overwhelming be- 
wilderment, ‘Oh why? and oh why? and oh why?’ The faith of 
scientific naturalism that he had absorbed in his reading of the 
works of his friend Herbert Spencer had become utterly dis- 
satisfying. 

“Thomas A. Edison, the brilliant student of electricity, at forty 
was willing to enter the lists against Cardinal Gibbons; and to 
deny, in the name of his sense science, the whole universe of the 
spirit. But Thomas A. Edison at seventy had found a better light. 
Then he knew that his specialized investigations of certain forces 
in the outward universe gave him no equipment whatever with 
which to speak concerning the inward universe of the spirit. It 
is said that Edison did come to positive faith before he passed on; 
but whether or no this be true, it is certain that he came to feel 
the futility of his earlier negative faith in the name of which he 
had challenged the great affirmations of Cardinal Gibbons.” 
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WHY A DEPARTMENT OF MOTION PIC- 
TURES IN THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


By Ted Stump, Secretary Motion Picture Department, 
National Lutheran Council 


DURING A RECENT MEETING of the Executive Committee of 
the National Lutheran Council a decision was made to es- 
tablish a Department of Motion Pictures, the duties of which 
would include: 

1. To seek Lutheran publicity in motion pictures, short 
subjects, and news reels. 

2. To protect Lutheran interests historically and doc- 
trinally in the making of motion pictures. 

3. To exert some influence at the source of motion pictures 
urging the production of motion pictures having a high moral 
and ethical standard. 

4. To gather and edit a library of 16mm films covering 
every phase of Lutheran activity for general showing in 
our churches. 

The Lutheran Church in America has always more or less 
underestimated the value of a controlled publicity and as a 
result has failed to wield the greatest possible influence. 
With the Lutheran Church rapidly becoming the outstand- 
ing exponent of the fundamental gospel teachings as other 
denominations are becoming increasingly liberal and mod- 
ernistic, it is essential that our church receive as much favor- 
able publicity as possible. With this end in view the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council has appointed a full-time director 
of publicity and, realizing the importance of movie publicity, 
has created a department concerning the motion picture. 

One of the most important movie forms is the news reel. 
Frequently events occur within the Lutheran Church which 
would provide excellent news reel material and which the 
various news reel companies would be anxious to use if 
they were informed of these events in time to make neces- 
sary preparations. Incidents such as the baptizing of the 
New Jersey quadruplets by a Lutheran pastor, the Lutheran 
services in the Hollywood Bowl, etc., are legitimate news 
reel material and would be of genuine publicity value. It 
must be remembered, however, that there are two “musts” 
on which the news reel companies insist. The incident must 
have news reel value. In other words it must be of interest 
to the people in general, not only to Lutherans. And the 
news reel companies must be informed of these incidents. 
So it is important that every Lutheran pastor be constantly 
on the alert for Lutheran events which may have news reel 
value, and when occasions arise should immediately notify 
the National Lutheran Council. 


Accurate References to Lutheranism 

It will be the purpose of the Motion Picture Department 
as completely as possible to make certain that the history 
and doctrine of the Lutheran Church are presented cor- 
rectly if ever movie reference is made. The department 
will also exert every influence in urging the motion picture 
producers to present motion pictures of high moral and 
ethical standards and will recommend that our Lutheran 
pastors and church members support particularly outstand- 
ing productions of this type. For it is only by a liberal at- 
tendance at these pictures that we can be assured of their 
continuation. 

Perhaps the biggest and most significant undertaking of 
this department will be the assembling of a library of 16mm 
films concerning all Lutheran activities which might be used 
for general showing in our churches. This project will 
necessarily entail a great deal of work, and to be successful 
every pastor must lend wholehearted support. 

Aside from its entertainment value the motion picture is 
perhaps our best medium for disseminating information, and 
there has been a persistent demand on the part of many 
of our Lutheran pastors for good films covering the scope 
of Lutheran work. Splendid results may be obtained by 
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showing the pictures to the church members and thus ac- 
quainting them with the vast and many-sided labors of the 
general church body. In answer to this demand, and rec- 
ognizing its value, the National Lutheran Council through 
the Department of Motion Pictures will seek to build up a 
complete library of 16mm films covering every activity of 
the Lutheran Church at home and abroad. The library will 
include reels of home, foreign, and inner mission activities, 
reels concerning schools, colleges, seminaries, summer 
camps, Bible camps, district and national conventions, spe- 
cial anniversaries and celebrations, historic monuments, 
churches and localities, reels presenting the church leaders 
and every activity in any part of the Lutheran Church which 
might be of general interest. 

Fortunately there are already in existence many such 
films taken by our pastors and laymen, and so the first step 
in the creation of this library is to gather and edit these 
existing films into interesting and instructive reels under 
group headings. Collecting the films is a big problem, and 
in this regard the co-operation of each pastor is essential. 
Every pastor who now has in his possession any reels or 
scenes of at least ten feet on 16mm film dealing with any 
Lutheran activity or individual is urged to report at once 
to the National Lutheran Council, Department of Motion 
Pictures, with a note of explanation concerning the nature 
of the film and its length. (In case of reluctance to part 
with any such reel or scene it should be remembered that 
copies can be made and your print returned to you.) 


Now Available 


These scenes and/or reels will then be titled, grouped, and 
edited into complete reels for inclusion in this library. The 
Rev. John W. Gable of Konnarock, Virginia, has long been 
identified with amateur photography and many of our Lu- 
theran churches already have shown his films. He has four 
particularly good subjects which he photographed himself— 
“Below White Top,” which concerns the missionary activ- 
ities of the United Lutheran Church among the rural people 
in the hills of Virginia and North Carolina; “Rocky Boy 
Mission in Action,” recording the many-sided life of the 
missionaries of the United Lutheran Church at the Rocky 
Boy Indian Reservation in Montana; and a sequel entitled 
“Rocky Boy Today.” Another of Pastor Gable’s reels is 
a “Lutheran Pictorial” filmed during the 1935 National 
Luther League Convention at Charleston, South Carolina. 
These are outstanding examples of Lutheran films already 
in existence and are indicative of the kind desired for the 
library. 

But the gathering and editing of these existing films and 
scenes is only the first step in the creation of this library. 
It will also be necessary systematically to take 16mm mo- 
tion pictures covering every branch of Lutheran activity— 
which means reels of each of our schools, colleges, sem- 
inaries, home mission work, orphan homes, synodical meet- 
ings and annual conventions, representative churches, and 
prominent men. Eventually the library should cover every 
single phase of Lutheran life and activity which might be 
of interest to the general church bodies. 

The National Lutheran Council believes that this can be 
accomplished without too much difficulty, for almost every 
church numbers among its membership at least one person 
who owns a 16mm camera, and the same is true in the case 
of our church institutions. But in order to guarantee the 
availability of cameras whenever necessary, it is necessary 
that every pastor report to the Council as soon as possible 
indicating whether he owns a camera or has one at his dis- 
posal. For emergency use the National Lutheran Council 
will also have a camera available to those pastors who might 
have need of it. With every pastor and institution becoming 
increasingly “movie conscious” it should be possible soon 
to create a large and comprehensive library of 16mm films 
available to all Lutheran churches. 
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SOMEONE TO GO WITH IT 


RECENTLY A CONVERSATION occurred in the office of THE 
LUTHERAN concerning the influence of print. The sort of 
print just then under discussion was the “occasional” folder, 
pamphlet, tract, such kinds as our “Committee on Promo- 
tion” is distributing to congregations at this time. “Some- 
one must go with it,” was the assertion. They will not be of 
any particular influence if a pile of them is stacked on a 
table in the vestibule of the church or even when sent by 
mail. But when a printed statement is seen in the hands of 
the pastor and in his announcements he refers to it as ex- 
plaining some objective of the church, or if members of the 


church council personally distribute such information by’ 


handing it to their fellow believers, then the printed mes- 
sage becomes indissolubly linked to a messenger. Thus au- 
thority and sponsorship take charge of the church’s com- 
munications to its members and give them distinction from 
secular, commercial hand bills and dodgers. So our visitor 
reasoned as we talked together. 

Were we to name the person who thus commented on the 
successful use of print, he would be known to a great por- 
tion of our United Lutheran Church as a man of talent and 
experience and therefore of wisdom. It would be safe to 
follow his advice because it can be taken for granted that 
he knew whereof he spoke. But we can see in the light of 
our own reasoning that he was correct. A bit of thinking 
will lead to the conclusion that facts and arguments are 
inactive forces of persuasion until a personality is back of 
them and a personality gets them. The Gospel itself was 
ordered proclaimed by heralds. If conversion were a mere 
matter of reading, the pulpit would not remain in the church. 
The lectern and the altar provide for reciting the Scriptures. 
The sermon is a waste of words unless the Word is chosen 
and aimed by the witnessing of the preacher. 

Our reporter for the recent meetings in the Kansas Synod 
has written (see page 22) that laymen in attendance mani- 
fested discontent when they learned that messages written 
to inform them were not delivered. Their feeling about side- 
tracking literature was an embarrassing rebuke to well- 
meaning pastors. But almost in the same class as the waste 
paper basket of the clergyman is the result when the min- 
ister practically ruins a communication by the manner in 
which he refers to it. There is a tone of voice and a manner 
of delivery that a pastor can use when referring to a com- 
munication that reveals his own opinion of its minor im- 
portance. In the affairs of the Kingdom the.use of tongue 
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and ears is next door to essential. It is true that the print- 
ing press is later than St. Paul’s penning of his epistles, 
but he would say today what he wrote the Romans— 
“How shall they hear without a preacher’—and by hear- 
ing he would mean an evident connection of persons. Cer- 
tainly those ordained to be the shepherds of the flocks must 
be conscientious in the discharge of their duties. They owe 
an obligation to the source of their call, training and or- 
dination which among other things requires them to go with 
the church’s message. Only thus can they fearlessly face 
the implications of their solemn vows. 


TWO ALLERGIES TO TWO WORDS 


ArtTHUR P. Buack was in the office of THe LutTHerAN the 
latter half of this month and the November Every Member 
Visitation was discussed. We discovered that each of us is 
allergic to certain words. He does not like the term canvass 
in connection with the annual presentation of the church’s 
work. We have no partiality for canvass but we dislike vis- 
itation. A nice friendly word was spoiled, we think, when 
they enlarged it to four syllables. We have not to date 
gotten so definitely hostile to the term as to make a pun 
from its last syllable, but were we in position to give orders 
we would name the calls made by the congregation’s rep- 
resentatives each Thanksgiving week the Annual Presenta- 
tion or the Yearly Congregational Audit of its work and of 
opportunities for more work. 

Our objection to visitation is our “feeling” that it has been 
introduced in order to correct our failures. Luther caused 
a visitation in the 1520’s and the church is still talking about 
the terrible ignorance, the cruel superstitions and the ex- 
ternality of the faith of the people that were revealed. The 
possibility is that a similar investigation of the membership 
of today would be similarly though not equally discourag- 
ing. As one chooses odor, when referring to a sensation of 
smell that might justify a cruder term of five letters, so we 
dodge visitation. However, we accept Mr. Black’s preference 
in respect to canvass. Maybe in years to come the results 
will reverse our reaction to both. 


UNCONSCIOUS OPTIMISM 


AFTER SECRETARY WICKEY sent us the manuscript for the 
article on page two of this issue, an occasion arose that made 
us observe the significance of the phrase “follow up.” Why 
is it not “follow down”? If life has its ups and downs, its 
heights and depths, its mountains and valleys, then we are 
often descending, even though the ultimate destiny of the 
believer in Christ is far above that which is of the earth 
earthy. é 

But in practical life, we never appraise the second and the 
third effort to reach an objective as “a follow down,” even 
if it does consist of correcting previous failures and fulfilling 
neglected opportunities. But why the upward title? Is it 
not because of our appreciation of the qualities of character 
employed, such as patience, improved methods and greater 
determination to succeed? And has not the cause itself taken 
on additional importance so that we see why those not joined 
to it the first time should be given another chance? All this 
is up—a follow-up. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY 


AN EDITORIAL APOLOGY is due John F. Kramer, Esq., of 
Mansfield, Ohio, whose article is found on page three of this 
issue. The title, “Personal Liberty Non-existent,” is of our 
selection although the statement on which it rests is made 
by Mr. Kramer toward the latter part of the contribution. 
It seemed to us, however, that while his analyses of the three 
regimes of law justify his conclusion, they nevertheless are 
so different from the usual view of individual independence 
as to merit attention. Hence its use as a headline. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


Ir THE UNUSUAL is “news,” then there is a spot of news on 
the front cover of this issue which not many readers would 
see unless told where to look. We have reference to the 
Number 53 which appears opposite the date line on the first 
page and follows Volume XIX. The unusual is incident to 
the fact that this volume will contain fifty-three instead of 
fifty-two numbers. 

It is not useless to remind the church that the first Lu- 
theran journal in English established in North America 
dates back to 1831 and carried the title The Lutheran 
Observer. At first a modest octavo-sized champion of Lu- 
theran doctrine and life, appearing twice per month, it soon 
became a weekly of folio dimensions. The distinguished and 
still remembered Dr. J. G. Morris of Baltimore was its first 
editor. 

For a decade and more, The Lutheran Observer was the 
only weekly in the service of the then youthful General 
Synod, which had been formed in 1826. But the decades 
1830 to 1860 had many issues that centered in religious and 
ecclesiastical life; among them were mission opportunities 
both at home and in India; and also meeting the surges of 
several “Evangelistic”? and “Second Coming” movements 
that had elements of truth mingled with errors. 

In 1845 The Lutheran Observer ceased to be the sole 
medium in print for Lutheran views. Then later, as immi- 
gration brought groups from Europe in numbers sufficient 
to justify the formation of Scandinavian and German synods, 
the number of Lutheran journals was greatly multiplied. 
At the present time, there are approximately a dozen “of- 
ficial organs” in Swedish, Norwegian, Danish, Finnish, Span- 
ish, German and English that circulate among American 
Lutheran groups. 


“The Lutheran” of the U. L. C. A. 


When the merger of the General Synod, the United Synod 
in the South and the General Council was effected in 1918, 
each of the participating bodies had its own church papers 
and these were merged into two,—one in English and the 
other in German. So far as the former’s background is con- 
cerned the paragraph appearing on the editorial page each 
week tells the story in a few words as follows: 


Consolidated from The Lutheran (1896)—successor to Missionary (1845), 
Lutheran and Missionary (1861) and Lutheran (1881), The Lutheran 
Church Visitor (1904)—successor to Lutheran Visitor (1868), and Our 
Church Paper (1873). The Lutheran Church Work and Observer (1913) 
—successor to Lutheran Observer (1831), Lutheran World (1892), and 
Lutheran Church Work (1908). 

At times those engaged in the editing, managing and pub- 
lishing of THe LuTHERAN get the impression that its policies 
and privileges should be occasionally stated to the members 
of the United Lutheran Church. One fact is basic to its cir- 
culation, namely, its relation to the United Lutheran Church 
in America, by which it was established and named. For this 
relationship the word “official” is the proper one. The rep- 
resentatives of the synods in convention assembled realized 
that information, inspiration and guidance were essential if 
a membership belonging to approximately 4,000 congrega- 
tions attached to more than thirty constituent synods and 
distributed over most of the states of the United States and 
six provinces of Canada were to become and remain in 
united service. 

Use of Paper Expected 

It was assumed that all parts of the United Lutheran 
Church would use the medium of print thus established and 
authorized to understand and support the great enterprises 
in which we are all engaged. Such common work as is car- 
ried on by the boards of missions, American, Foreign, and 
Inner; which conserve the diaconate and help the aged of 
the ministry or their dependents; which guide and sustain 
educational institutions of college and theological rank; and 


which profit by the maintenance of a publication plant—one 
repeats, it was assumed that all the members of the con- 
gregations constituting the United Lutheran Church would 
desire the weekly service of a church paper in order to feel 
in contact with work and workers. It was expected that the 
boards and agencies of the church would communicate their 
plans, their problems and their needs to the people, and that 
the people would want the information that thus comes. It is 
in that sense that THe LuTHeERAN is the official organ of the 
United Lutheran Church, rather than one sometimes sug- 
gested by our exchanges and correspondents, which makes 
the editor a kind of mouthpiece of organization policies, or 
the judge and administrator of orthodoxy, or the purveyor 
of news stories of this or that or something else which will 
not imply a sense of duty on the part of those who read its 
pages. Occasionally one gets the impression that a recrea- 
tional rather than a service medium is expected. That idea 
is not the one which led to THE LuTHERAN’s establishment. 
Neither the editor nor the Publication House would be jus- 
tified in adopting a policy that did not give first place to 
connecting the church with its agencies. 


Season by Season Articles 

To avoid any mistakes on that score, we call attention to 
the fact that during the month of September, the Parish and 
Church School Board has supplied a series of articles that 
indicate the methods and advantages of Sunday school and” 
other teaching as we have them. Prior to Jewish Mission 
Sunday there were three articles that came from Missionary 
Paul I. Morentz. During October, which is the Inner Mis- 
sion Board’s season, a group of especially prepared articles 
will be published. They have the approval of Dr. C. E. 
Krumbholz, Executive Secretary. The content of them is 
indicated by their subjects: (1) Work Among the Persons 
in Penal Institutions; (2) Prevention of Juvenile Delin- 
quency; (3) Child Placement and Institutional Work; (4) 
General Inner Mission Work and National Trends in Inner 
Mission and Welfare Work. The writers of these four articles 
are all specialists in the field to which their contribution will 
be related, and each of them deals with a condition from 
the point of view of religion. It is to them rather than to 
such secular writers as supply “feature stories” in Sunday 
thrillers that the church should go. 

During Advent the Board of Pensions will use pages of 
THE LUTHERAN to advise us concerning the situation of our 
veteran pastors. During the New Year and Epiphany sea- 
sons we will go to foreign fields as the Board of Foreign 
Missions guides us among the peoples of India, Japan, China, 
Liberia, Argentina and British Guiana. Lent, American mis- 
sions and the ministry to the unchurched in our own part 
of the world will be in the foreground. Next comes Educa- 
tion and our Schools. Each of the major activities of the 
church uses the church’s established medium of communica- 
tion to inform and to gain needed support. 

THE LuTHERAN feels sure that many of the church’s mem- 
bers (among them some pastors and leaders) have not 
properly understood the purpose and field of their church 
paper. Only on the basis of such misunderstanding can one 
explain the difficulties encountered by the Board of Pub- 
lication in getting the support of the church necessary for 
editing, printing and mailing the paper. Across the Desk 
presents the subject for the earnest consideration and help 
of the present readers of THe LutTHerAN. These, both pas- 
tors and lay folk, should reach two conclusions: First, the 
work of the church will so benefit by being better under- 
stood by more people as to justify recommending its sub- 
scription. Second, the more people take a paper of the class 
of THe LuTHERAN, the better it will serve each reader and 
each cause. Meantime read page 31. 
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THE SHOME (CIRCLE 


SAINT MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS 

“ARE THEY NOT ALL MINISTERING 
SPIRITS SENT FORTH TO MINISTER 
TO THEM WHO SHALL BE HEIRS 
OF SALVATION?” 


A much neglected thought. Little or no 
attention is given to angels until mentioned 
in the Christmas cycle. Angels ministered 
to our Lord in the time of His passion. Let 
us not forget their mission. 


They come God’s messengers of love, 
They come from heavn'ly realms above, 
From homes of never fading light, 
From blissful mansions ever bright. 


They come to watch around us here, 
To soothe our sorrow, calm our fear; 
Ye heavenly guides, speed not away, 
God willeth you with us to stay. 


But chiefly at its journey’s end 
Tis yours the spirit to befriend, 
And whisper to the willing heart, 
“O Christian soul, in peace depart.” 


‘ Blest Jesu, Thou Whose groans and tears 
Have sanctified frail nature’s fears, 
To earth in bitter sorrow weigh’d, 
Thou did’st not scorn Thine angels’ aid; 


An angel guard to us supply, 

When on the bed of death we lie; 

And by Thine own almighty power 

O shield us in the last dread hour. 
—R. Campbell. 


THE ONLY WAY 
By Mary Ethel Oliver 
(Concluded from last week) 


For THE REST of the day Constance gave 
her entire attention to the girls and small 
children. Once or twice she found that it 
is not always possible to rule by love alone, 
and she longed for the strength of a mas- 
culine arm to pull some mischief-maker 
from under a bench or behind a door 
where he had fled from retribution. 

At the end of the day she was tired and 
nervous. After she had changed to street 
clothes she stood watching Jimmy vainly 
urging a recalcitrant youth to make his 
exit. The senior director had caught him 
by the collar, only to lose his hold and 
start in undignified pursuit of his laughing 
tormentor. Seeing Constance, Jimmy 
stopped and returned to his post by the 
gate. The rebellious one stood giggling 
uncertainly. Constance approached him. 

“Please go out,” she said sweetly. “We 
get just as hungry as you do, you know, 
and it’s almost suppertime.” 

“Yes, ma’am. I was only foolin’ any- 
way.” 

“I know you were.” 

As he sped out the gate Constance turned 
to the last straggler, still smiling con- 
fidently. “We’re waiting,” she said. “Please 
hurry.” 

The boy only dragged his feet the more, 
obviously delaying his going from sheer 
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ill-nature. Jimmy’s scowl came into play 
again. He took a determined step forward, 
whereupon the offender quickened his pace 
and left the playground on a run. 

“Why did he mind you and not me?” 
inquired Constance wonderingly. 

“Why did the other fellow mind you and 
not me?” rejoined Jimmy. “Kids are 
queer.” 

“Different types need to be handled in 
different ways; I suppose that’s it,’ Con- 
stance observed. 

Jimmy regarded her pensively for a few 
minutes. “Perhaps there’s a way we can 
work this discipline business out together,” 
he said at length, “sort of pool our ideas, 
or something.” 

“Ves,” 

“Tm sorry for my rudeness this morn- 
ing, Con—eh, Miss Farron. If you don’t 
hold it against me I’d like to have you try 
your way with those scrappers. Perhaps 
you can reason with them. I don’t seem 
to have acquired the knack for that.” 

“Thank you. I'll try. And Monday, per- 
haps you can help me keep those little boys 
from taking the balls away from the girls. 
They won’t stay still long enough to listen 
to reason; what they need is a strong arm. 
I—I haven’t acquired the knack for that.” 

They smiled at each other. 

“We'll have to work it out together.” 

“Ves,” 

“Good-night, Connie.” 

“Good-night, Jimmy.” 

On Monday Constance’s umpiring was 
frequently interrupted by a small boy 
whose idea of fun was to steal caps and 
balls from little children and dash off, tri- 
umphantly challenging pursuit. Constance 
blew her whistle. The offender seemed not 
to hear. She shouted, still to no avail. 
Finally she started in pursuit, only to 
realize that this was a useless gesture. The 
tantalizing youth stood grinning defiantly. 
When she took a step forward, he backed 
up unexpectedly into the hands of Jimmy 
Duncan, wherewith he was seized and 
firmly held. 

“Now you're going to stay right here 
and listen:to what the lady has to say to 
you.” 

Jackie squirmed as Constance ap- 
proached, but her smile puzzled him and 
he grew quiet, gazing at her quizzically. 

“Jackie——” she began. 

“How’d you know my name?” 

“Oh, everyone knows Jackie Chard,” for 
what reasons Constance did not say. Jackie 
allowed his suspicions to disappear. 

“Some of the little boys are trying to 
learn to play football. Couldn’t you help 
them, Jackie? It would be more fun than 
teasing the girls.” 

“No ’twouldn’t. I like to tease.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are a boy 
who like to tease better than to play foot- 
ball?” 

Jackie scuffed uncertainly. Suddenly his 
downcast eyes lifted and lighted with chal- 
lenge. “Say, miss,” he began, “I guess you 
think I’m a sissy, huh? Do ya?” He shook 
himself free of Jimmy’s detaining hands, 


and Constance signaled Jimmy against 
retrieving him. 

“Well,” she drawled significantly. 

“Well!” repeated Jackie. “You just 
watch me a while!” 

With the air of a Napoleon, he strode 
away, and they saw him assume command 
of the football enthusiasts, who greeted 
him with shouts of approval. The senior 
director smiled frank admiration at his 
assistant, yet he questioned her. “Fine, but 
don’t you think he ought to be punished 
for his disrespect?” " 

“Not if I can win his respect without 
punishing him. After all, punishment is a 
means to an end, not an end in itself.” 

James Duncan was still doubtful. “It 
doesn’t seem right, somehow, but it worked 
in this case. Psychology versus physical 
might, I suppose.” 

“But physical might scored first,” Con- 
stance reminded him. “If you hadn’t caught 
him my method would have been a total 
loss.” 

Several days of quiet followed, but there 
came an afternoon when the cries of the 
traditional rival gangs disturbed the calm. 
Constance was walking across the field be- 
tween the two advancing foes. She looked 
from one leader to the other, and burst 
into a ripple of laughter. The leaders 
turned their strained attention from each 
other to her. They assumed their most 
ferocious aspect. Constance still laughed, 
but these time-sworn enemies were not to 
be won by guile. Frankly suspicious at 
first, they decided to gnore the interrup- 
tion, and proceeded to exhaust their vocab- 
ularly of uncomplimentary epithets—the 
usual preliminary to the fray. Constance 
surmised that the last cry would be the 
ultimate insult which would admit of no 
reply but fight. 

“What is this, a pedlars’ calling-contest?” 
she demanded lightly. 

The tall, sharp-faced boy on the left— 
Sling, they called him—took a step toward 
her, his eyes flashing ominously. _—_ 

“You know we're gonna fight. Why don’t 
you get out of the way?” he demanded. 

His insolence unnerved her for an in- 
stant, but she faced him coolly, her smile 
changing to an expression of reserve. 

“What are you going to fight about?” 

“What are we going to fight about? 


’ Didn’t you hear the names he called me?” 


“Yes. Silly, weren’t they?” 

“Silly!” 

“Yes. Sounded like an order from the 
delicatessen.” She was smiling again. 

The other leader came up and circled 
around them. “Sweet little boy. Always 
talk nice to the ladies!” he jeered. 

Sling turned away. “Listen to that!” 
he flung back. “That ain’t no order from 
the delicatessen. That means fight!” 

The two leaders dove into each other, 
and their satellites followed suit. Con- 
stance drew back, dismayed at her failure. 


_ But suddenly, in the midst of it all, a bright 


head appeared, the two gangs scattered, 
and their leaders stood, each held firmly 
by the collar. 
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“Oh, let us go, Duncan,” begged Sling. 

“I told you what would happen the next 
time you came here to settle your differ- 
ences,” Jimmy reminded him. 

“Yeh, the cops,” Sling answered sullenly. 

“Oh, no! No, Jimmy, don’t do that!” 
Constance was pleading with all the elo- 
quence of unusually eloquent eyes. “Jimmy, 
you wouldn’t! They’re not bad, they’re 
just——” 

“Just silly, eh?” supplied Sling. 

Constance still gazed imploringly at 
Jimmy while the two boys looked first at 
her and then at one another. 

“Shall I let them go, Miss Farron? They 
don’t deserve it,” said Jimmy Duncan. 

“Oh, please let them go.” 

Jimmy loosed his hold. The two boys 
walked silently from the playground. 

“T’m not sure you were right this time, 
Connie; but I’m not sure my way would 
be right, either.” 

They were standing at the gate. From 
outside the voices of the leaders drifted in. 

“Well, let’s agree not to give the lady 
any more trouble. She’s a good guy.” 

“Duncan’s not a bad guy, either. He 
needn’t have let us go. Boy, he’s got 
muscle, too!” . 

“T don’t think it will be so hard fro 
now on,” Jimmy observed, “but itll take 
the two of us.” 

“Yes, it'll take the two of us,” Connie 
was repeating. “It will be a case of fifty- 
fifty, give and take, but I think we can 
make a success of it—together. That’s the 
only way.” 

The words and tone were strictly busi- 
nesslike, yet there was something in Con- 
nie’s smile and twinkling eyes which 
caused Jimmy Duncan to lose all his of- 
ficial dignity. He shut the gate after them 
and snapped the lock which signified the 
close of their day on duty. Then he seized 
Connie’s hand. 

“Will you have dinner with me, dear? 
Td like to talk over the fifty-fifty business 
from a personal, unofficial angle.” 

She chuckled and tucked a hand under 
his elbow, and the. look which passed be- 
tween them had nothing to do with play- 
ground rules and regulations. 

—Young People. 


THE FACULTY OF 
DIVERSION 


° 
Helps to Intelligent Conversation—Recrea- 
tion Needed for Busy Minds 


IN THE ORDINARY, as well as in the ex- 
traordinary, ways of life, the faculty of 
diversion is invaluable. It is often par- 
ticularly useful in conversation. I have 
heard of a great business man who, when 
things became unpleasant in a discussion, 
had a trick of pulling out a drawer. In this 
drawer he kept some rare and curious 
objects. He would select one and show 
it, and the talk speedily became amicable. 
Sir Arthur Helps, whose writings are full 
of hard-won wisdom, says that a pleasant 
story will do more than almost anything 
else to relieve the tension in personal re- 
lations. It is very helpful to have a variety 
of studies. In her life of George Grote, 
Mrs. Grote tells how the historian was 
diverted from the fond attention and sus- 
tained energy with which he worked at his 
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“Greece” by an eager interest in science. 
She was at first alarmed, but came to feel 
that the diversion was salutary, and cer- 
tainly it enriched Grote’s subsequent work. 
Congenial scenery is a mighty stay to 
some minds. There are those who can live 
complacently in any place, however hid- 
eous, but there are others who simply can- 
not. If they are baulked of their desire 
for natural beauty of the kind they love, 
they cannot go on. Friendship is a great 
diversion, and to accomplish its full work 
it should exist between human beings of 
different opinions, different attainments, 
and different pursuits. Live too much in 
the circle of fellow-workers, and you never 
escape the pressure of thought and work. 
This, I have no doubt, is the secret of the 
strange and apparently incongruous asso- 
ciations formed by many of the most gifted 
minds. They desired to escape from them- 
selves and their prison houses of toil, they 
sought to be recreated, in a word they 
needed and obtained diversion—Selected. 


LIGHT AT EVENTIME 
By G. Luther Weibel 


“AT EVENTIME it shall be light,” 
Whate’er the day may be. 

Behind the clouds the sun shines bright, 
Though hidden now from me. 


The snow may fall, or rains descend 
Upon the thirsty land; 

I know they’re blessings God doth send 
For bird, and beast, and man. 


The corn and wheat and every tree 
Are by the rains refreshed, 

And bear their fruit for you and me— 
God always sends the best. 


Although for happiness I yearn, 
Some cares and:pains must be; 

So I may look to God and learn 
How good and kind is He. 


By faith in Christ I look beyond 
The troubles that befall, 

And see in everything that comes 
Our God is over all. 


And when shall come the end of life— 
The dark of night shall fall,— 

“At eventime it shall be light,” 
For God’s love brightens all. 
Trenton, N. J. 


TREAT YOURSELF RIGHT 


Sai A wIsE Christian mother to her son 
as he was leaving for college: “I need not 
tell you to be a good man, a noble man, a 
fine man, if I tell you that in every time of 
decision you should treat yourself right 
by choosing the better way. Your father 
and I have tried to present to you Chris- 
tian ideals. The church and the school 
have equipped you with the means to 
maintain those ideals. I am confident that 
whenever you are tempted to do wrong 
there will be a voice within you urging 
you to do right. You belong to God, and 
He is not going to let you slip unless you 
deliberately spurn Him. Now it is up to 
you, son. Treat yourself right.”—Selected. 
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RUNNING THE WRONG WAY 


Not tone aco the newspaper told the 
story of a football player who, in a game 
between his college and another, ran the 
wrong way and by his blunder lost the 
game for his team. Probably many boys 
read that and laughed. They may have 
called that chap a bonehead and all the 
other names you give to such. Very likely 
they expressed the certainty that they 
would never pull such a boner as that. 

But before any boy laughs too hard at 
the lad who ran toward his own goal, he 
should be sure that he has never been 
guilty of a like blunder. There are other 
places in life besides the football field 
where it is possible for a fellow to run the 
wrong way, toward defeat instead of vic- 
tory. 

Every time you face a temptation to do 
anything that weakens character and you 
yield to it instead of resisting it and turn- 
ing away from it, you are doing just what 
that football played did. You are running 
in the wrong direction, and by so doing 
are giving the enemy a chance to score on 
you. 

Every boy needs to learn how to keep 
his head in a tight place so that he will 
be able to run in the right direction, to- 
ward the goal of victory instead of defeat. 

—A. A. R. in Boy Life. 


SMILES 


“Con~tece GrapuaTe: ‘Will you pay me 
what I’m worth?’ 

“Employer: ‘T’ll do better than that; I'll 
give you a small salary to start with.’” 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 
For Winter Sauces 

JUICES EXTRACTED from fresh fruits may 
be bottled, sterilized, and kept as any 
canned fruit. Glass jars, ginger ale or 
other left-over bottles with small tops that 
are not usable for other purposes may be 
utilized for this. 

Extract the juice from fruit, either with 
a cider press or by cooking. Strain through 
cheesecloth, add sugar to taste if desired, 
heat to boiling point, pour into hot bottles, 
and lightly plug with absorbent cotton. 
Set bottles in boiling water up to neck of 
bottle, and sterilize at a temperature of 
165 degrees Fahrenheit for forty minutes. 
Remove bottles from water, plug with 
stoppers, and when cool dip stoppers in 
melted paraffin —Exchange. 


Graham Nut Bread 


“THREE CUPS graham flour, one cup white 
flour, one cup sugar, one teaspoon baking 
power, one teaspoon soda, one teaspoon 
salt, two cups buttermilk, one cup nut 
meats, one cup raisins, if desired. Mix 
and sift dry ingredients. Add buttermilk 
to dry ingredients. Add nut meats. If 
raisins are used, wash carefully and flour 
lightly before adding. Bake in loaf in 
slow oven.” 


“ONE MAN’S HAPPINESS can never be built 


* out of another’s misery.” 
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THE SONS OF GOD 


Christian Sonship is Made Possible by God’s Love 
By D. BURT SMITH 
I John 3: 1-6, 18-24. The Sunday School Lesson for October 3 


JoHN was an aged minister when he 
wrote this letter. It shows the rich mellow- 
ness of a life hid with Christ in God. It is 
a picture of the deepest spiritual experi- 
ence of a devoted servant of Christ. 
Through a life that had been busy for 
Christ John had learned that the love of 
God has great plans for His children, and 
that all the blessings of His love have not 
yet been bestowed. Christian life cannot 
be static; it must be advancing, active, 
achieving. Each turn of the dial for the 
Christian puts him into position for new, 
unexpected progress in the realization of 
what God does for him. This does not 
cease even with this life; it is a continuous 
process. What the Christian is now is but 
a foregleam of what is in store for him, of 
what he is to become. As John put it, 
thinking in terms of his own experience, 
the Christian is a son of God, but ahead 
of him is a glorious uncertainty which has 
something to do with his seeing Christ in 
His eternal glory. There is a magnetic 
appeal in all this for the earnest Christian. 
He finds much to please him as he daily 
lives in, with, and for Christ; but he faces 
something better farther on. That he is a 
child of God is possible for him because of 
God’s love for him, a love that planned it 
all out for him and then put him into the 
plan. 

A Distinguishing Name 

Oh, yes, we often hold a man or woman 
in high esteem and show them much re- 
spect because he or she happens to be the 
son or daughter of a man of outstanding 
distinction. Should it be less a mark of 
distinction to be called the child of God? 
Besides, this name which distinguishes 
some from others is given by God Himself. 
John considered this worthy of note, that 
because of His love for them God called 
some His sons. But remember that John 
was writing to believers in Christ, to men 
and women who were His followers, who 
knew Him as their Saviour, who lived to 
serve Him. What a distinguishing name is 
this—sons of God! What family equals 
this—the family of God! What father ranks 
with Him—God! So this Christian sonship 
means something worth seeking; for this, 
if for anything ever, coveting is justifiable. 
But this distinguishing name is recognized 
only by those who belong to God’s spir- 
itual family. Others cannot do so because 
they do not know God. They have heard 
about Him, but have not become acquainted 
with Him. How can they, the world John 
terms them, know the sons of God? What 
powers have they to detect who is and who 
is not a child of God? All this sounds 
strange to our ears, but it is the way the 
situation was understood by John. How- 
ever, John had a surprise in store for the 
sons of God; they had not yet reached 
their fullest privilege. Hidden deep in the 
purpose and plan of God was some better 
thing for these sons of God. Later it would 
be revealed to them. Progress, progress, 
ever progress—this is to be the scale of 


things for God’s sons. No better hint at 
the incomprehensibleness of what is to be 
for the sons of God could John give than 
that they shall be like Him when He ap- 
pears. All the majesty and glory of Him— 
and God’s sons to become like Him. This 
is to be the Christian’s hope, and at the 
same time his exhortation to be and do, 
so as to be fit for Him when He appears. 
The great call John issued is for purity, 
evidently in every phase of life, for only 
thus shall even the sons of God see God. 


A Distinctive Privilege 

Sin is the constant threat even of the 
child of God. Temptations seem to in- 
crease the harder he strives to walk in His 
steps. But every sin transgresses God’s 
law, and makes the transgressor guilty. 
What then? Is the child of God left with- 
out hope of restoration to God’s family, if 
and when he sins? Let John’s words ring 
with cheering promise. Jesus was shown 
to the sons of God, and to all the world; 
His mission was to bear the guilt of the 
sinner. So the sinning child of God is as- 
sured that forgiveness is for him. But 
the great thing is to keep free from sin, to 
stand strong against temptations, escape 
guilt by being kept from sinning. This is 
a possibility for all who abide in Him. To 
see and know Christ is the distinctive 
privilege of the sons of God, and out of 
this privilege comes the way to sinning 
not. 


A Definite Course 


The sons of God are to be active; they 
are to do more than talk of their love. How 
tenderly the old minister addresses his 
people as children! Sons of God, and yet to 


THINK OF THESE 


CHRISTIAN SONSHIP makes large de- 
mands, but it grants great privileges. 


By God’s help it is possible for any of us 
to be called sons of God. 


What God’s love does for us is amazing, 
but the child of God has full right to it all. 


The pure in heart shall see God—making 
and keeping the heart pure puts obligation 
on us. 


Merely to call oneself a child of God does 
not make one so; only God gives that dis- 
tinguishing name. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
September 27-October 3 


M. Chrisfian Sonship. I John 3: 1-6. 

T. Christian Confidence. I John 3: 18-24, 
W. Begotten of God. I John 4: 7-21. 

Th. Heirs of God. Romans 8: 12-17. 

F. God’s Bistip line. H pus 12:4 4r13. 
Sat. Fruits of D jiscipleshi 521-8. 

S.. -Kinship with Christ. Matthew 12: 46-50. 
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him they were only little children. They 
had a long way to go before being mature. 
They were to advance in every way. Their 
worthiness as sons would be manifested by 
their work for God. Their faith must be 
proved by what they did. This doing was 
to be for others as well as self. But sad 
moments come when the child of God feels 
condemned, his own heart condemning 
him, because he has not been wholly true 
to his position as a son of God. But John 
gave a comforting turn to his words by 
assuring us that God understands our 
weaknesses and knows all about it, if we 
have not been intentionally lawless or de- 
liberately sinful. God sees His children, 
even when they fall into sin, and graciously 
lifts them up. This His unfailing love does 
for them. Still better is the way of de- 
pendence on Christ for help, for by His 
help we can stand before God, even when 
we feel self-condemned. Prayer is recom- 
mended as a sure course to this help. The 
answer to sincere prayers is assured, but 
on condition that we have done our best 
to keep His commandment. Not to leave 
us in uncertainty, John designates what 
commandment is to be kept; it is the com- 
mandment that we believe of Jesus Christ, 
and that we love one another. Keeping this 
commandment puts us in position to re- 
ceive the best God’s sons can receive. To 
make all this possible for us we have the 
gift of the Holy Spirit Who abides with us 
to help us. 


THE WAY OF A NAME 


THE NAME IS LUTHERAN. It started sev- 
eral centuries ago, because a man named 
Luther taught and wrought and fought 
for the truths he was sure were essential 
for a true church and a growing, ever-en- 
riched, Christian life. Many Christians be- 
lieved as he did, and joined in the refor- 
mation movement which headed up in 
him. They came to be known as Lutherans, 
because Luther was their leader. Thus 
were they designated, probably in con- 
tempt. Against the judgment and desire 
of Luther this name Lutheran took on 
significance. 

The way of that name through the suc- 
ceeding centuries is a matter of history. 
It came to be a distinguishing and a dis- 
tinguished name. Hosts of Christians 
banded together under that name. It trav- 
eled from one nation to other nations. It 
gathered momentum and power as its out- 
reach increased. It came to America, and 
many thousands proved loyal to what that 
name had come to signify. Lutheran doc- 
trine and Lutheran practice came to be 
recognized as distinctive. 

The name Lutheran is still on its way. 
It is reaching out through the Americas, 
establishing churches, church schools, and 
institutions of mercy of different kinds. 
It catechises thousands and confirms them. 
It numbers its adherents by millions. In 
one great body alone, the United Lutheran 
Church in America, are found more than 
one and a half million baptized members. 
The U. L. C. A. has its missionaries in far- 
flung places, and the name Lutheran is not 
a strange one to other races, and it is 
spoken in other languages. The way of a 
name is always interesting. This certainly 
is true of the name Lutheran. 
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The Young ‘People | 


By Amos JOHN TRrAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


HOW TO SHARE CHRIST 
FAITHFULLY 


I CormntHIANs 9: 16-23 


THe tate Dr. Henry C. Roeuner, for 
many years the popular and beloved editor 
of this page, wrote as follows: “There is 
a peculiar thing about the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ. If you would keep it for yourself 
only, if you will not share it, you cannot 
continue to possess it. Of the very essence 
of the Gospel is the sharing with others.” 
This is well said. We may say that num- 
bers do not count in the church. In one 
sense this is true. In another it is just an 
alibi for the failure of the church to share 
her faith with others. A church that is not 
growing must face the honest issue whether 
she has seriously sought the unsaved. 
Where numbers mean souls, not just 
names, they are a test of faithfulness. 
Sharing Christ with others is “of the very 
essence of the Gospel.” 


Fearless 


It is a false shame that leads us to avoid 
talking about religion. No one whose at- 
titude is worthy of your consideration will 
mock you. We do not know who “Sophie 
the Washerwoman” was but in one of her 
sermons she had this to say: “Some peo- 
ple said that they saw me talking to a 
wooden Indian outside a cigar store. That 
might be so. I don’t know; my eyesight is 
pretty poor. But that ain’t so bad as being 
a wooden Christian that never talks for 
Jesus at all. The devil has his folks around 
talking for him and they ain’t afraid to 
speak to people anywhere. Why should 
we be afraid?” 

The fact is that most people will be glad 
to talk about religion if you give them an 
opportunity. You may find that they will 
do the most of the talking, once they are 
started. But there will be an opportunity 
for you to share with them your experi- 
ence with Christ. Each time you share 
Christ with another you will discover that 
He means more to you. Be fearless about 
your witness. 

Knowing 

“IT know” must be the assurance of the 
Christian witness. This assurance must 
never be colored by spiritual pride. But 
the humble assurance that Christ is vital 
and real in your life must be present in 
fruitful witness. There are some unim- 
portant things in your religious beliefs that 
may be tabled for the time, such as mat- 
ters of controversy. But your essential 
devotion to Jesus Christ your God and 
Saviour cannot be compromised in any 
company. 

Many Christians hesitate to speak for 
Christ because they are too conscious of 
their own ignorance. You do not need a 
theological education to share Christ with 
others. You do not need to be able to 
argue intricate questions of doctrine. Your 
pastor can help where such questions 
arise. If you know what it means to be 
saved by Jesus Christ you know enough 


to share with others. If you do not know 
that much, you have nothing to share. 


Loving 

There is nothing cold and calculating 
about Christian witness. Success does not 
depend upon any campaign machinery. A 
program of evangelism which enlists many 
Christians is a splendid thing, but the vital 
thing is the spirit of Christian love in the 
hearts of the workers. Do you love your 
neighbor? If you do you will never feel 
that your duty is done when your neigh- 
bor’s physical wants are met. The deepest 
needs of your neighbor are soul needs. 
The forgiveness of sins is more important 
than a basket of groceries in his life. What 
a peculiar bias of character is to be found 
in the man who is generous about his 
goods and stingy about his faith! True 
Christian love is not in his heart. It is 
said, “Love will find a way.” This is true 
of Christian love. If we love our neigh- 
bors we will seek their salvation, and the 
way will open to those who seek. 


Living 

We cannot sound the note of sincerity 
too often. No one will care to share a 
Christ Who seems to have no power in our 
lives. I believe that Korea is the source 
of the phrase, “Behaving the Bible.” Be- 
having is the necessary outcome of be- 
lieving. Our behaviour will either help 
or hinder our winning of others for Christ. 

The Christian’s word should be as good 
as his bond, his life should be uncomprom- 
isingly clean, his spirit should be gentle 
and forgiving, his service should be un- 
selfish, his possessions should be shared 
generously, his highest purpose in life 
should be to please his Lord and Saviour. 
Christianity is a life, eternal life, life with 
eternal qualities, life that is Christlike. If 
we fail in winning others, the reason for 
our failure will most probably be found 
in our failure to “do the doctrine.” 


Looking 

Jesus stands at the door and knocks. In 
the several classic paintings of this scene 
I do not recall one that indicated an open- 
ing door. But Jesus was still there by the 
door. Pride never kept Him from waiting 
as long as there was the least possibility 
the door might be opened. We hear a great 
deal about Christianity as a search or quest 
after God. It would be nearer right to say 
that Christianity is the search or quest of 
God for the souls of men. Jesus was 
always looking for disciples as He faced 
the crowds that thronged Him or as He 
met men by ones and twos along the road. 
He was alert in His quest. 

In this He is our guide for soul winning. 
We must not be too proud to ring door- 
bells. We may even be misunderstood and 
unwelcome. Without imposing on anyone, 
we must still be on the watch for converts. 
The devotees of fanatic sects are alert. If 
those of us who have a faith worth sharing 
were as watchful as they, how our churches 
would grow in membership! 


Luther Leaguers should be looking too, 
looking for the newcomers into the com- 
munity, looking for the newly confirmed. 
They could have an important part in the 
conservation of the newly confirmed to the 
League and the church. Look with some 
system. Ask for lists of prospects from 
your pastor. Make it a major. concern of 
your life, this sharing of your Christ with 
others. To feel that God has used you to 
save even one soul would be one of the 
greatest satisfactions life could offer. Keep 
looking! 

Leading 

Young people can do some of the finest 
service in winning others by bringing them 
within the sphere of influence of their 
church. Capitalize your friendships for 
Christ. Many young friends would come 
with you to church, to church school and 
to League if you invited them. Take some 
of them with you to call at the pastor’s 
house some evening. He may know how 
to approach them for Christ more directly 
than you could do. They may also feel 
more ready to discuss with him their life 
problems. If I say “date them” I may be 
misunderstood. I am not thinking of that 
kind of dates! Date them for church, for 
League, for the devotional and the social 
activities of the parish. It is one thing to 
invite them. It is another to meet them 
and bring them in. We speak a great deal 
about “leadership” in the church. The 
most helpful leadership is that which leads 
the unsaved into the circle of Christian 
influences. For the average young person 
this leading is the best way for sharing 
Christ with others. 


Joyousness 


Aunt Dinah described a young member 
of her church as having “Jes enough ‘lijion 
to make her misable—too much to be 
happy at a roadhouse but too little to be 
happy at a prair meetin’.” A ‘“misable” 
Christian will not attract others to Christ. 
There must be a happy medium between 
sourness and hilarity. The word that best 
describes the normal Christian life is joy- 
ousness. Christians are happy folks. They 
have their burdens but have learned how 
to carry them. They do not do the ques- 
tionable things that bring their Master into 
ill-repute. They can laugh and they can 
pray and they do not laugh when they 
should be praying and they do not pray 
when they should be laughing. Joyousness 
is natural, it is overflowing of the heart at 
peace with God and man. All my life I 
have been much among Christian workers, 
pastors, deaconesses, missionaries, lay lead- 
ers and the like. Some of them would 
never have attracted me to their Christ. 
But most of them were joyous souls, with 
hearty laughs and with deep sympathies. 
I do not think there are any happier folks 
living than our Christian leaders. 

To a world that seeks happiness in 
strange places Christian joyousness must 
have its appeal. It was pathetic to see 
crowds of folks thronging the petty gamb- 
(Continwed on page 20) 
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“BOOK “REVIEWS 


The Funeral Message 


By Earl Daniels. Cokesbury Press, Nash- 
ville. 1937. Pages 108. Price, $1.00. 


The burial of the dead presents to the 
conscientious pastor an important and dif- 
ficult opportunity. Much has been written 
to help pastors to render the service re- 
quired. Texts and courses in homiletics 
usually deal briefly with it. This little 
book is wholly given to a consideration of 
the preparation of the sermon for the oc- 
casion. As such it seems to be an addition 
to existing materials and the library of 
the pastor. 

The seven chapters are based on a series 
of lectures before the faculty and students 
of Butler School of Religion by the pastor 
of the First Christian Church of Salem, 
Indiana. The book aims to guide the 
preacer in the preparation of a message 
for the funeral. It discusses subjects, ma- 
terials, types of addresses, and points of 
contact which help to make the sermon 
vital. It seems to find the source of the 
sermon in the life of the deceased or the 
occasion of his death as much as in Scrip- 
tures and it yields the service at the grave 
to fraternal or military organizations when 
desired. Little is said of any distinction 
being made between those who die in the 
Christian faith and those who die without 
the sign of faith. With proper use it is a 
very suggestive and helpful treatment. 

M. L. STIREWALT. 


Except Ye Repent 


By Harry A. Ironside, Litt.D. Published 
by American Tract Society, New York. 
Price, $1.50. 


This book of 191 pages, by the pastor of 
the large Moody Memorial Church, Chi- 
cago, Ill., won for its author the 1937 prize 
of $1,000, offered by the American Tract 
Society, for the best treatise on one or 
more of the essential doctrines of the 
Christian faith. Manuscripts were sub- 
mitted by some of the foremost scholars 
and religious leaders of the country. The 
award was unanimously made to Dr. Iron- 
side, by a committee representing six 
prominent denominations. 

As indicated by the title, the subject 
treated is repentance. It is the author’s 
well-founded conviction that, “the doc- 
trine of repentance is the missing note in 
many otherwise orthodox and fundamen- 
tally sound circles today.” While this note 
of repentance is but faintly heard in many 
otherwise orthodox circles, it is totally 
absent from the preaching of the modern 
“great thinkers,” many of whom are 
avowedly concerned, not with the regen- 
eration of the individual, but with “social 
regeneration.” 

In the first half of the book, the author 
deals with the nature and importance of 
repentance, showing it to be a fundamental 
doctrine of both Testaments. Subsequent 
chapters consider such subjects as “Hard- 
ening of the Heart,” “Divine Repentance,” 
“Repentance and Forgiveness,” “Hopeless 
Repentance” (Remorse), “City-wide Re- 


pentance,” “The Impossibility to Renew 
Unto Repentance,” etc. The titles of the 
two concluding chapters are, “The Preach- 
ing that Produces Repentance” and “Is 
Repentance Desirable?” 

Certainly the book is desirable, consti- 
tuting as it does an earnest plea for “a 
revival of true, old-fashioned Christ-cen- 
tered Bible preaching, that will call upon 
all men everywhere to repent.” 

Belonging to the Reformed school of the- 
ology, the author’s viewpoint is, of course, 
not always that of the Lutheran theolo- 
gians. While the author in the Introduc- 
tion warns that he has not written for 
“theological quibblers,” nor for “literary 
critics,” yet we venture the assertion that, 
unless he holds to a synergistic view, the 
following statement found on page fifty- 
five should be modified: “Man is a respon- 
sible creature who has the power of choice 
and is called upon by the Lord to exercise 
that power and to turn to Himself.” (The 
italics are ours.) “Man has by nature only 
the power to refuse to repent, but being 
dead in trespasses and sins, the power to 
repent and to turn to God must be given 
to him by the Holy Spirit, working through 
the Word.” That this latter view of re- 
pentance is the one held by the author, 
would seem to follow, from such state- 
ments as the following, formed elsewhere 
in the book: “It is God Who gives re- 
pentance” and “Like faith, repentance 
comes by hearing the Word of God.” 

Both ministers and laymen will profit 
much from a careful reading of this book, 
while pastors desiring to preach on the 
doctrines of repentance will find a wealth 
of helpful material in its pages. 

H. B. REep. 


Luke, First Century Christian 


By Graham Chambers Hunter. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. Pages 170. Price, 
$2.00. 


The author has written a remarkable 
biography of Luke, based on a broad study 
of the times when he lived and of the peo- 
ple he knew. The beautiful character of 
the physician-companion of Paul is care- 
fully delineated. His active concern for 
the welfare of the common man and for 
the solution of the vast social problem of 
his day made Luke indeed a beloved phys- 
ician. His relation to Paul led him to 
come to his defense. For this purpose he 
wrote the Acts. This writing impelled him 
to write the gospel which bears his name. 
He is regarded as a native of Antioch 
where influences were felt which affected 
his useful life. The author calls Luke 
Antioch’s most distinguished son. Why 
Luke forsook paganism for Christianity is 
nowhere definitely recorded by him. The 
chapter which tells of his meeting follow- 
ers of The Way is a delightful analysis of 
how it probably came about. Another fas- 
cinating chapter is concerning Luke’s sense 
of humor. “A sense of humor is part of his 
artistic temperament; he couldn’t help it.” 
Each of the thirteen chapters is filled with 
facts and truths gathered from an exten- 
sive study of the conditions of the first 
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century. How Christianity got a foothold 
in those crucial days is thoroughly ex- 
amined and well told. The introductory is 
by Muriel Lester. Of the author she writes: 
“Graham Hunter knows Palestine. He has 
lived and worked there in another branch 
of the very profession that a young Greek 
called Luke adorned. He shares the same 
passion for social justice as his hero.” We 
have thoroughly enjoyed reading this book 
and have found it suggestive and profit- 
able. D. Burt Smiru. 


The Four Gospels in One Made 
Plain 


By the Rev. Charles E. Ebersol. Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York. Pages 186. 
Price, $1.50. 


Weaving the four gospels into one con- 
tinuous, chronologically-arranged record 
has been undertaken many times. These 
”diatessarons” have followed a_ similar 
course and the results have not varied 
widely, except in the order of some events 
and sayings of Jesus. In this volume there 
is “a new translation of the Four Gospels,” 
so blending them as to make “more vivid 
the ministry and teaching of Christ.” The 
author declares that the book “contains 
all the thought and events in their right 
order, according to good authority, to 
make one complete Gospel Life of Christ.” 
By paraphrases and added words and 
phrases the author clarifies and interprets 
otherwise obscure statements. The book 
takes some liberty with the text, and sets 
forth the author’s personal opinions and 
beliefs. D. Burt SMITH. 


HOW TO SHARE CHRIST 
FAITHFULLY 


(Continued from page 19) 


ling places along the boardwalk by the sea 
last summer. They were trying so hard to 
get a thrill out of their wasted dimes. We 
were at Ocean Grove, N. J., this summer, 
that clean, wholesome vacation spot cher- 


' ished and guarded by the Methodist Epis- 


copal Church. On one Sunday the Salva- 
tion Army took possession of the place. 
What a joyous crowd! Perhaps they do 
lean too far toward emotionalism for our . 
more staid Lutheran upbringing, but they 
had something that showed in their faces, 
that rang in their voices, that even sounded 
from their horns and drums, something 
that mightily appealed to me. There was 
a contagion in their joyous faith, a radiance 
about them, that I could wish were more 
often present in our churches. I would 
not exchange our Lutheran inheritance, but 
I would wish that there would be more 
joyousness flowing out of our hearts and 
attracting more insistently our disillu- 
sioned generation. If Jesus Christ means 
what He should in your life, you will be 
joyous in your daily life. This joyousness 
will help you to win others to your Christ. 
* * * * 

To Leavers: Topic date, October 10. This 
is the second in the October series of topics 
on “Multiplying Christians.” The next will 
be “Weaving in the Won.” : 
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OPEN LETTERS 


PHILOSOPHY AND 
THEOLOGY 


In REGARD to the timely and interesting 
article of Pastor Lotz in the issue of THE 
LutTHERAN for August 4 I should like to 
offer a few minor corrections. The writer 
has confused the spelling of two names 
which every Lutheran should try to keep 
distinct—John Gerhard, the theologian, 
and Paul Gerhardt, the hymn writer. Ger- 
hardt belongs to the generation that fol- 
lowed Gerhard. The date of John Ger- 
hard’s death is not August 17, but August 
20, 1637. The number of calls to a pro- 
fessor’s chair which he received during his 
lifetime is given by the Lutheran Cyclo- 
pedia as twenty-four in his years at Jena 
plus three previous to his going to Jena, 
making twenty-seven in all. 

There will always be differences of 
opinion about the proper relations be- 
tween philosophy and theology, and es- 
timates of Gerhard’s work as a theologian 
will vary accordingly. That Gerhard 
sought to keep philosophy duly subordinate 
to theology and that he knew the im- 
portance of excluding philosophy as a 
source for theology can be demonstrated 
by quotations from his Loci. For example 
in the Sixth Locus, De Providentia, chap- 
ter 3, paragraph 44, he writes that philo- 
sophical terms are to be employed “not for 
the sake of proof but for the sake of ex- 
planation, and not to rear the fabric of any 
article outside of and beyond Scripture 
(extra et praeter Scripturam) but to de- 
clare the ancient faith set forth in the 
Scriptures.” This, he says, is the office of 
philosophy (philosophiae ministerium) in 
relation to theology. There is a sufficient 
reason, historically, as Pastor Lotz has 
suggested, why Gerhard should have re- 
turned to the philosophy of Aristotle. He 
was living “between the times,” that is, too 
late to employ the old scholasticism with 
complete success and too soon to utilize 
the revolutionary concepts of Descartes, 
who was Gerhard’s junior by eight years 
and who outlived him thirteen years. The- 
ology is always slow to make use of philo- 
sophical developments. Roman Catholic 
theologians began only in the nineteenth 
century to utilize to the full the philosophy 
of Thomas Aquinas, while others among 
them were at that time still relying upon 
Descartes. Our own Dr. C. P. Krauth 
drew his philosophical inspiration from 
Berkeley. Kirkegaard, who died in 1855, 
is the most recent philosopher to have in- 
fluenced theology in a constructive way. 

Wittram H. Cooper. 


THE RURAL CHURCH 
By V. Y. Boozer, Retired Pastor 


A FEW WEEKS aco THE LUTHERAN, which 
always contains much good and helpful 
reading matter, carried two excellent 
articles that were especially interesting to 
me. One by the Rev. H. E. Paff (July 21) 
on “Truly a Revival’; the other by the 
Rev. Martin Schroeder, in two installments 
(August 4 and 11), on “The Rural Church 


in the West.” Having spent about half of 
a ministry of forty-two years in rural 
work I can most heartily endorse and com- 
mend all that these pastors have written 
about the country church with its problems 
and possibilities and the important part it 
has had and is still having in the work of 
the whole church. I wish to especially con- 
gratulate Pastor Paff on the marvelous 
work he has done in resurrecting two small 
country churches in East Tennessee that 
were practically dead and in placing them 
in a new setting on the map of our South- 
ern church with the star of hope, promise 
and prosperity shining brightly above 
them. May he and they continue to labor 
together until they can rejoice in having 
one of the strongest and most active rural 
parishes of their synod. 


Leesville Pastorate Flourishing 


Here in the town of Leesville, S. C., 
where I make my home, is a young pastor 
who, with assistance of his capable and 
consecrated wife, is doing a work which is 
very similar to that done by Pastor Paff. 
I refer to the Rev. J. M. Frick. Two years 
ago the Synod of South Carolina formed 
a pastorate of four very small and dis- 
couraged congregations situated not far 
from this place. The combined member- 
ship of the four at that time was only 242. 
For many years these churches, each act- 
ing independently, had had only after- 
noon supply preaching by neighboring pas- 
tors. The result of this long lack of pas- 
toral service and organization effort was 
that they were almost dead and ready for 
the burial. But the Fricks came and took 
charge of this unorganized parish and un- 
der their wise and energetic leadership 
there has been a real revival and the dry 
bones are putting on flesh. The sun of 
new life and hope has cheered their dis- 
couraged hearts and quickened their spir- 
itual lives. As a result wonderful things 
are being accomplished. The membership 
has increased and the internal develop- 
ment of the congregations has been very 
marked. But the one outstanding work 
of the combined effort of these little 
churches is the building of a splendid and 
roomy brick veneer parsonage in the town 
of Leesville, which is now about completed. 
To an outsider it is truly a pleasing sight 
to see the wholehearted and willing co- 
operation they are giving their pastor in 


CONCERNING “THE 
LUTHERAN” 
Helps Those Who Read It to Do Something 


Tue LuTHERAN tells what the church has 
done, what the church is doing, and what 
the church plans to do. Every church 
member would want to read it. It will 
help those who read it to do something 
that is worth reading. THE LuTHERAN will 
let you publish it. THe Lutueran grants 
space to the church, its boards and agencies, 
its synods, and its members. It deserves 
our loyal support. The circulation should 
be more than doubled—sS. White Rhyne, 
Executive Secretary, Parish and Church 
School Board. 


this project. That which a year ago they 
thought they could not do has been done 
and soon their pastor and wife will be hap- 
pily situated in their own parsonage. Much 
of the materials used and most of the work 
done were contributed by the members 
thus reducing the actual money cash to a 
minimum. The only outside help they re- 
ceived was that which came from the 
noble and generous-hearted W. K. Shealy, 
a member of Wittenberg Church in Lees- 
ville. The estimated money value of this 
property when finished will be at least 
$3,500. We say to pastor and people, well 
done! 

A few reflections. When I graduated 
from the seminary I received two calls at 
the same time, one to a home mission 
church in one of South Carolina’s beauti- 
ful towns, the other to a parish of three 
rural churches in North Carolina. I ac- 
cepted the latter, and I have never re- 
gretted it, for that first experience was 
worth very much to me. Now after years 
of experience in both rural work and small 
city mission work I am convinced that it 
would be good for every young pastor to 
have at’ least a few years of experience 
in both rural work and city mission work. 


Lure of the City 


In his concluding article Dr. Schroeder 
makes this observation: “The church must 
have patience with the country church, 
the same that she has with the foreign 
field, in quality at least, if not in degree. 
The church must train pastors with love 
for the wide open spaces. She must en- 
deavor to eliminate the lure of the greener 
pastures which paradoxically the city 
seems to provide... . In spite of all con- 
secration to the office, it is the better 
equipped and organized city church that 
lures, and the bigger the better.” In this 
last thought I hope the Doctor is wrong in 
his judgment. And yet it does seem to be 
true that the lure of the city is great, too 
great for the good of the whole church and 
for the good of the young ministers them- 
selves. They are supposed to be fitted by 
their training, for service in any part of 
the Lord’s great harvest field, and so they 
should remember that there is just as im- 
portant work to be done and just as pre- 
cious souls to be saved in the country as in 
the city. They should, therefore, be ready 
and willing to take country work when 
called to it. Certainly it will repay them 
in rich rewards for all the earnest, faith- 
ful and progressive service they can put 
into it. And country life is all the time 
becoming more and more attractive by 
reason of the modern comforts and con- 
veniences of most of the present-day coun- 
try parsonages and the many other things 
that make country life delightful. 

From the country churches, and some- 
times the very small and insignificant ones, 
come most of our pastors and a very large 
percentage of the best lay workers in the 
city churches. These country churches 
need and should have strong and active 
pastors, and such pastors and their con- 
gregations should receive more recogni- 
tion from the official heads of the syn- 
odical bodies than they generally get. 

Let the church and its theological sem- 
inaries lay more emphasis on the rural 
church work and give more encourage- 
ment to the young pastors to seek it. 
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OFF TO A FINE START 


Kansas Synod’s Meetings for Promotion Inform, Arouse 
and Energize Workers 


By Ernest Tonsing, Lutheran News Staff 


THe Synop or Kansas and Adjacent 
States, most central synodical body in the 
United Lutheran Church in America, 
focused national attention upon itself Tues- 
day, September 7. The occasion calling 
forth this emergence from the common- 
place was its inaugural of the series of 
synodical meetings, numbering some 300, 
to be held throughout the United Lutheran 
Church, in support of the Church’s Plan 
of Promotion. It was no “voice crying in 
the wilderness,” this beginning of things 
in Kansas territory, but a voice at the cen- 
ter of a great church body, clearly and 
strongly sounding the keynote for its 
sister synods, announcing with Reforma- 
tion volume that this synod, not the great- 
est in numerical strength nor the richest 
in historical tradition, nevertheless pos- 
sesses a great Kansas trait, that of being 
able to “begin things.” But that wasn’t the 
principal feature of its response to the “call 
to arms.” Outstanding was not so much 
the beginning of these workers’ confer- 
ences, but their “wind-up.” The reception 
accorded the plan was admitted by those 
who had charge of its explanation to be 
far beyond their expectations. Meetings 
were planned at strategic points, four in 
number, throughout synod, at St. Joseph 
and Kansas City, Mo., and Eureka and 
Beloit, Kan. Speakers for all four confer- 
ences were detailed specific parts of the 
program. The Rev. Charles Puls, president 
of synod, presided, and made an initial 
explanation of the purpose of the confer- 
ences. Dr. Gould Wickey, executive sec- 
retary of the Board of Education, was as- 
signed the explanation of the structure 
and functions of the United Lutheran 
Church. The Rev. Alfred J. Beil, Topeka, 
brought the message of the Calendar of 
Special Days and Seasons, the use of the 
duplex envelope and the Every Member 
Canvass. The Rev. H. J. McGuire, St. 
Joseph, Mo., presented the challenge of 
the whole plan to the people, emphasizing 
individual responsibility in its success or 
failure to reach the pew. 


Known Want Filled 


The response which greeted each con- 
ference might be phrased in this manner: 
“We've been waiting for a definite plan to 
reach us. Other Protestant bodies have 
promoted and promoted, and we, the great- 
est of them all, have been struggling along 
on our reputation. We're overjoyed to 
welcome this definite outline of a forward 
movement.” Yes, that’s the response. 
Time and time again, at synodical meetings 
and pastoral conferences, the lack of def- 
inite educational plans have thrown a wet 
blanket upon united action. True, this 
board and that cause have secured their 
separate measures of devotion, but the 
whole church has seldom provided a 
united front on any one single function for 
any length of time. The lack of unity has 
been felt not only by pastors, but also 
by laymen, and by the people who pa- 
tiently come and support the church 
though they sometimes are much at sea 


as to whither it is bound. Then, there is 
another factor that brought quick re- 
sponse to the Promotional Plan. A world- 
wide depression seems definitely on the 
wane. Men’s eyes are opening again to 
their surroundings. Church people are 
again taking up their church responsibil- 
ities. The restlessness that characterizes 
the social and economic life, a desire to 
set and attain goals again, has also plumbed 
the religious sphere. People are clamber- 
ing, behind scenes, for a change of plays, 
for a revision of the front we, as a church, 
present to the world. Just as it is im- 
perative, intelligent laymen say, for busi- 
ness to shine up its chassis, overhaul its 
motor, put in more powerful fuel, and get 
on a modern highway, just so is it im- 
perative that the church tend to its equip- 
ment in a world that likes and utilizes 
efficient organization with a purpose. 
When, therefore, the Promotional Plan 
reached these receptive midwesterners, 
whose crops are better and whose eyes are 
once again free of dust, it found them 
ready for the advance. The need for plan 
was felt, the supply has been presented, 
and it looks as if, in the words of one who 
wrote this on the back of his registration 
card, “Now we’ve got something!” 


Specifications Practical 

So it was, then, that when the Rev. 
Charles Puls rose, smiling, to his feet 
promptly at 7.30 each evening and told 
the different audiences that the United 
Lutheran Church had, through its pres- 
ident, Dr. F. H. Knubel, a Plan of Promo- 
tion, then something just welled up and 
broke out in welcome on the faces of the 
listeners. And when he showed them the 
definiteness in the Calendar of Special 
Days and Seasons, they almost staged 
demonstrations. Thus it was, also, that 
when Dr. Wickey showed how the church 


CONCERNING “THE 
LUTHERAN” 


Greater Work for the Kingdom 


THOSE WHO READ THE LUTHERAN are better 
informed concerning the work of the 
church. Doubling the circulation will mean 
that twice as many members are better 
informed. A better informed constituency 
will be more interested in the work. A 
more interested constituency will move to 
accomplish a much greater work for the 
Kingdom of our Lord.—Herbert E. Schild- 
roth, President, Michigan Synod. 


Choice Reading Material 


THE BUSINESS MAN needs his daily paper; 
it keeps him informed of world activities. 
The average citizen likes to have a mag- 
azine; it provides reading matter they en- 
joy. The churchman cannot afford to be 
without a church paper; it keeps him in- 
formed of church activities and provides 
choice reading material. THe LUTHERAN is 
such a paper.—C. H. Whitteker, President, 
Nova Scotia Synod. 
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could and did express in itself the “Pas- 
sions of Christ,” through Evangelism, Edu- 
cation, and Merciful Works, and detailed 
particularly how each board was working 
under great handicaps, but with greater 
vision, the assemblies felt a great desire 
to partake of these passions. Thus it was 
also, that when the Rev. Alfred Beil, ex- 
plaining the functions of the Calendar in 
bringing the whole pressure of the whole 
church to bear on one foot at a time, and 
giving in the duplex envelope system and 
the Every Member Canvass a practical re- 
view of workable financial systems, the 
people asked questions and entered en- 
thusiastically into discussion. Thus it was, 
also, that the Rev. H. J. McGuire, pound- 
ing home the challenge, “It All Depends 
on Me!” awakened a response that held 
his hearers after the conference closed, to 
inquire regarding their problems. 


Pastors’ Lapses Noticed 


Pastors’ ears grew ruddy when workers 
asked why they had not received the 
pamphlets which Mr. Beil stated were 
available, free, in any quantity, through 
the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement. Often, 
discussion centered on the expenditures 
of the boards. Speakers made it very clear 
that while much money went out of syn- — 
odical bounds, that yet the board expen- 
ditures within the synod came very near 
equaling that which went out. “We are 
not supporting the United Lutheran 
Church,” said one speaker, “as much as the 
United Lutheran Church, through its 
boards, is helping us do the things which 
we cannot do ourselves.” 

While numbers do not say everything, 
yet when it is known that those at the 
workers’ conferences represented over ten 
per cent of the communicant membership 
of this synod, they say a lot. Five hundred 
eighty-one people were at the four gather- 
ings. Their cosmopolitan occupations writ- 
ten on registration cards, included school 
teachers, barbers, radio technicians, hard- 
ware men, carpenters, farmers, doctors, 
lawyers, secretarys, beauty shop operators, 
clothiers, restauranteurs, ten-cent store 
managers, and many others. Twenty-nine 
parishes were represented, and all but 
three pastors. They came, these workers, 
six and seven in a car, some from great 
distances. One layman and his pastor 
drove over three hundred miles to their 
meeting, while at home the layman’s 
daughter was seriously ill. Every organ- 
ization in the various churches was rep- 
resented. Many participants took notes. 
One far-sighted pastor host provided pads 
and pencils as the workers entered the 
church door. A large circus traveled over 
the same territory, and stopped in the 
vicinity of each conference, but that didn’t 
phase the conferences. If anything, it hurt 
the circus. 

The synod is not through, however. Its 
president has planned to go the whole dis- 
tance in the Whole Program of the Whole 
Church. Between September 14 and 27, 
every parish in synod was visited by a 
pastor from another charge, who spoke on 
the Promotional Plan, and how it could 
turn unorganized zeal into organized 
power. 

Thus has the Synod of Kansas and 
Adjacent States accepted the challenge: “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 
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PERSONAL LIBERTY NON- 
EXISTENT 


(Continued from page 3) 


humanity which makes up the United 
States. The movements and the relations 
of this mass of humanity are wonderfully 
complex; they must be controlled by law. 
This secular system of laws does not come 
directly from a higher power as does the 
system of material laws and the system of 
moral and spiritual laws. It comes through 
the people themselves who are to be gov- 
erned by them. This is especially true as 
it applies to our country. I have nothing 
to do with the material and the moral and 
spiritual system of laws in the way of 
bringing them into existence or applying 
them or enforcing them. But I have much 
to do in the matter of bringing into ex- 
istence the secular laws by which we are 
governed and the making of application 
of the laws and the enforcing of the same; 
I am one of the group. I must see that 
the very best people are elected to office 
and that the very best laws are en- 
acted. But when the group speaks as a 
whole and certain individuals are elected 
to office and certain laws are placed upon 
the books, whether they be common law, 
statutory law, constitutional law or inter- 
national law, then it becomes my duty as 
one of the group to be obedient to those 
elected to office and to those laws placed 
upon our books. There is no place after 
that to apply individual judgment, to use 
our own reasoning powers to look to our 
conscience as to whether we will be obe- 
dient or not. We have, however, this 
sacred privilege and duty, namely, to work 
to the end of securing better officials and 
laws; of modifying, altering, supplement- 
ing and repealing the laws we have. 


No Personal Liberty 


We sometimes ask the question and 
argue it, as to where personal liberty be- 
gins and where it ends. Personal liberty 
begins nowhere and hence has no ending. 
There is civic liberty and religious liberty, 
but no personal liberty. This applies every- 
where. I was a member of a family com- 
posed of ten children and a father and a 
mother; the father was king and tthe 
mother was queen; when my father was 
not on the throne, my mother was; this 
was an absolute monarchy; they made the 
laws; they applied. the laws; they enforced 
the laws, which obtained in that family; 
the children had just one function to per- 
form, and that was to obey. And in those 
days we obeyed. Some of the laws did 
not meet with our approval; some of them 
were against our conscientious scruples; 
we felt they were too severe and exact- 
ing. We boys used to argue the matter, 
not with our parents, but among ourselves, 
and the girls, too, for that matter. But in 
later years I appreciated the fact that the 
only thing which made the family was 
implicit obedience to its laws; without it, 
we would have had anarchy; the family 
and its beneficent influences would have 
been lost if each of the ten had been per- 
mitted to exercise his judgment as to the 
laws which should have been obeyed. If 
this principle applies to a group of twelve, 
how much more to a group of 40,000, who 
make up Mansfield? Or a group of 8,000,000, 
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CONCERNING “THE LUTHERAN” 


A Call and a Report to the Church’s 
Members 


No man knows his own church who does 
not know what it is doing around the 
world. The Scriptures will tell him of the 
church’s mission; but the church must her- 
self tell him of her work. 

‘Tue LuTuHERAN is both a call and a report 
to the church’s members. Read THE 
LUTHERAN. 

A great denomination recently revealed 
that a third of its members were the real 
supporters of her work, and a tenth of the 
members were the real workers. And they 
read the church’s literature. Our people 
should read Tue LutHeran.—Carl C. Ras- 
mussen, President, Maryland Synod. 


The Church’s Trade Journal 


THE MAN who does not read a newspaper 
is behind the times and not an intelligent 
American. The man who does not read 
THE LUTHERAN cannot be an intelligent 
member of the United Lutheran Church. 

The business man who does not read his 
trade journal is living in a past age. THE 
LUTHERAN is the church’s trade journal. , 
If THe LuTHeRAN were an ordinary paper 
with no special claim on our people, this 
statement would be superfluous. But it is 
the church’s official organ and as such is 
the liaison messenger between the church 
and her people—Harry Hodges, Executive 
Secretary, Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief. 


who make up Ohio? Or a group of 
130,000,000 who make up the United 
States? 
Our Proper Quest 

We are striving for perfection in our 
laws, as we are in our individual lives; 
let us do our best to see to it that the best 
laws are placed on the books and that the 
best men are elected to office to enforce 
them; let us do our best to see to it that 
the poor laws are repealed and poor men 
replaced by better men. But while the 
laws are on the books and the men in the 
office, let us be obedient; in other words, 
let us abide the results of our united ef- 
forts and our united action. Let us be 
obedient to the powers that be, and keep 
in mind that the ordinances that be are 
of God. God is working through us in try- 
ing to bring the secular laws under which 
we live up to the standard of the laws 
which control in the system which con- 
trols in the moral and spiritual realm; we 
have not reached this plane, but we are 
striving for it, and we cannot rise above 
the plane upon which the group has come 
as to the laws enacted for our guidance. 
This especially should be our attitude to- 
wards the Constitution of the United 
States, and the principles therein set forth 
and the powers therein given. This is really 
and truly the supreme law of the land. It 
has remained intact for one hundred fifty 
years. It is the basis upon which all laws 
stand. It contains the fundamental prin- 
ciples governing all secular laws; it em- 
bodies the best thought of our forefathers; 
it has been subscribed to by every gen- 
eration since their day. Our individual 
judgment and our individual conscience 
might not approve every principle therein 
enunciated and every power therein given; 
but it must be preserved and protected; 
and it can be preserved and protected only 
by every one of us who lives under it im- 
plicitly obeying the principles therein set 
forth and the powers therein given. 


MR. BABSON MISTAKEN 
(Continued from page 9) 


fers this opinion: “There is no question but 
that the Protestant churches of the United 
States face a very great challenge and op- 
portunity to get all the members to meet 
conditions for enriching fellowship with 
Christ and service, that the church every- 
where may indeednot only have larger 


attendance on the part of its members, but 
greatly increased spiritual life and power 
in soul winning, in practical social service, 
and in the extension of the cause of Christ 
to all needy places.” 


An effort to secure additional informa- 
tion regarding the present-day interest of 
young people in the church as evidenced 
through the various young people’s or- 
ganizations reveals significant and inter- 
esting information. Limited time did not 
permit a complete survey of this particular 
phase, but there was une unanimous, fun- 
damental expression. Two or three organ- 
izations report that membership and inter- 
est has declined somewhat during the past 
few years and attribute the decline to an 
over-strong emphasis on the social aspect 
of the organization. Already, however, 
they announce plans to effect a complete 
reorganization with a renewed emphasis on 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ as the funda- 
mental element of all Christian activity. 

Reports from other young people’s or- 
ganizations indicate an amazingly different 
picture when Christ and His Gospel re- 
ceive primary emphasis. One youth group 
reports a membership increase of more 
than three hundred per cent during the 
past twenty years and a youth leader of 
another church states that “during the 
year 1936-1937 we have grown faster than 
during any previous year since 1922. This 
is exceedingly encouraging.” 

A concluding paragraph from the same 
letter offers an opinion regarding Mr. 
Babson’s attitude. “I believe very definitely 
that Mr. Babson’s remarks concerning the 
attitudes of young people are very far 
from the actual truth. I fear that some- 
times we are inclined to impose our own 
attitudes and opinions upon our young 
people. I have just returned from a num- 
ber of summer camps where I have been 
in close and intimate connection with the 
cross section of our youth for a week at a 
time. While they may be impatient with 
certain traditional methods and attitudes, 
they are closer to the church today than 
they have ever been before. After all, the 
pain and confusion of the world has its 
salutary effects. I find that our young 
people believe that by reaching the in- 
dividual soul with a regenerating Gospel 
of Christ, many of the problems of our 
social order would automatically be elim- 
inated. There is therefore in our church 
a growing interest in the missions of the 
Kingdom.” 
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CENTENNIAL SERVICES 


New York Congregation Celebrates 
Birthdays 


Minpen EvancenicaL Lutheran Church 
located at Fordbush about six miles south 
of Fort Plain, N. Y., is celebrating the one 
hundred first anniversary of the granting 
of its charter, the one hundredth of the 
first building erected here, and the seven- 
. tieth anniversary of the present building, 
erected on the same site. The church built 
in 1837 was of frame, size 35 x 45 feet. In 
the spring of 1867 this old building was 
torn down to make room for the present 
building 65 x 45 feet with a session room 
in the rear 33 x 24 feet. The total cost of 
over $10,000 had been met in full when 
the new church was dedicated on Feb- 
ruary 6, 1868. 

On Sunday afternoon, August 29, 1937, 
Minden Church held its second annual 
homecoming service at which the Rev. 
R. J. Van Deusen of Poestenkill preached. 
It celebrated the anniversaries at the 
morning service on the same date, at which 
time Ellis B. Burgess, D.D., LL.D., pres- 
ident of the United Lutheran Synod of 
New York, preached—he traced the his- 
tory of Lutherans in Minden Township of 
Montgomery County back to 1734 when 
Berkenmyer of Athens first preached in 
this section. He says this Minden church 
is a lineal descendant of the old Minden 
(German) church which stood near Halls- 
ville (two miles from here), and was active 
at the close of the eighteenth century and 
beginning of the nineteenth century. Thus 
Minden Lutherans can claim nearly two 
centuries of church fellowship. 


Record to 1836 


The records of this church, however, 
begin with the granting of the charter on 
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April 30, 1836. The Rev. Lambert Swack- 
hamer, then pastor at Manheim, founded 
this church. He was followed by the Rev. 
John D. Lawyer who stayed until June 
1839. The Rev. Nicholas Van Alstine came 
in August 1839, left in December 1850, and 
returned again in 1860 and remained until 
1870. It was during his first pastorate that 
he started the mission in St. Johnsville, 
during the second term he was instru- 
mental in organizing Mount Hope Ceme- 
tery Association which today has an en- 
dowment of over $17,000—a goodly sum 
for a rural cemetery. It was during his 
second pastorate here that the new church 
was erected. He was treasurer, and paid 
all bills for the new church. From 1852 to 
1860 the Rev. George W. Hemperly was 
pastor here—he served St. Johnsville, and 
preached in Indian Castle and Yonkers- 
bush. On December 31, 1871, the Rev. 
James H. Weber held his first communion 
service here and left in the fall of 1879. 
The Rev. Edwin Potter was called on July 
27, 1880, and served only one year. The 
Rev. Leander Ford was called on January 
5, 1882, and served until 1884. The Rev. 
Charles L. Barringer was pastor from 
1885-1887, the Rev. Hammie A. Strail from 
1888-1892, the Rev. Byron E, Fake, 1892- 
1902, the Rev. William F. Barnett, 1903- 
1906, and the Rev. Russell Barringer, 
1907-1913. The Rev. H. M. Oberholtzer, 
now of Schenectady, has supplied this 
church several times. 


A Pastorless Period 


From 1913 to 1934 this church had no 
regular pastor but was served by supplies, 
the last regular supply being the Rev. 
Herbert D. Shimer ,of Schenectady. 

The Rev. G. Oliver Sands was called to 
this parish, in connection with Starkville, 
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Herkimer County, on April 15, 1934. He 
resided in the Methodist parsonage in 
Starkville until August 8, 1936, when he 
removed with his family to the Minden 
parsonage. (This house was built in 1842 
at a cost of $600, has had two wings added, 
one in 1860-1861; the other in 1892.) Pas- 
tor Sands serves both the Minden Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church and St. James’ 
Lutheran and the Methodist group in 
Starkville. 

On November 1, 1936, the new electric 
lighting system, which had been installed 
in both church and parsonage during the 
summer, was dedicated at a service at 
which the Rev. H. B. Dickert of Pittsfield, 
Mass., preached. The Common Service 
Book was introduced at this time also. 

During the past year the Pastor and Mrs. 
Sands have visited six district schools each 
week and have been teaching the Bible to 
nearly ninety rural children. 


BOSTON STUDENT HOUSE 
By Pastor Norman D. Goehring 


WHEN THE University Lutheran Associa- 
tion of Greater Boston (University Lu- 
theran Church) extends its welcome this 
fall to the students who have enrolled in 
the many schools of the Boston area, it 
will have more adequate facilities for its 
student program and the normal needs 
of the congregation. 

During the summer months a house lo- 
cated on the Association-owned property 
in the immediate vicinity of Harvard Uni- 
versity has been remodeled and trans- 
formed into a parish house with attractive 
parlors, a modern kitchen, an office and 
class rooms. 

The Association purchased the house in 
1930 from the Liberal Club of Harvard 
which had used it as a clubhouse. For four 
years it was rented to a fraternity but for 
the last three years it has been used as a 
temporary chapel. When the work of re- 
modeling was started, hand-hewn logs and 
other evidences revealed the age of the 
building. The architect estimates that the 
original portion of the house was erected 
at least one hundred twenty-five years 
ago. It would be interesting to know the 
complete story of the building. 

The necessary funds for the construc- 
tion work were provided by the United 
Lutheran Synod of New York which has 
been conducting a campaign to meet the 
needs of the student work in this center. 
To date the goal has only been partially 
realized. In addition to the establishment 
of the parish house, a large portion of the 
property indebtedness of $42,000 has been 
paid and there are sufficient outstanding 
pledges to more than pay the remaining 
indebtedness. There remains, however, “the 
unfinished task” of providing the full 
amount needed for the erection of the pro- 
posed chapel on the corner lot adjoining 
the parish house and facing the Harvard 
Athletic Building and undergraduate 
houses. At its May meeting the synod 
voted to continue the effort until the ob- 
jective is realized, with the understanding 
that the continued appeal shall not inter- 
fere with other authorized objectives of 
the church. While waiting for the realiza- 
tion of its hopes, the Association will use 
the parish house for Sunday services. 
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That the Association needs the church 
edifice for which it has been appealing for 
years can hardly be denied by anybody 
who pays a visit to Boston. It needs it in 
order to strengthen its appeal to the stu- 
dents who come to this strategic educa- 
tional center where East meets West and 
North meets South. It needs it in order that 
the prestige and the influence of the 
’ Church of the Reformation may be 
strengthened in a community where such 
prestige and influence have been decidedly 
lacking. 

The far-flung influence of the work 
which is being done among students is 
made evident merely by a study of the 
student council of the Association which is 
elected annually. Of the Council Presidents 
during the past twelve years, only one 
came from New England. The others 
hailed from Milwaukee (four), from Chi- 
cago, from Cleveland, from Springfield, 
Ohio, from Buffalo, from Long Island, from 
Louisiana. A member of last year’s Coun- 
cil, a Ph.D. candidate at Harvard, will en- 
roll in one of our seminaries in the fall— 
the twelfth former member of the Asso- 
ciation to enter the ministry. Another 
member of last year’s Council, from Geor- 
gia, will join the faculty of Waterloo Col- 
lege and Seminary this year, succeeding 
in that position a former member who has 
become president of Suomi College. 

A former Council member from Brazil 
is teaching at Wittenberg and another, 
from Spain, is a faculty member at Pur- 
due. Other former members are on the 
faculties of Bowdoin, Amherst, Smith, 
Duke, Temple, Alabama Polytech, Vir- 
ginia, University of North Dakota and 
other schools. A present Council member, 
whose home is in South Africa and who is 
a Lutheran “by adoption,” has volunteered 
to establish personal contact with all Lu- 
theran students who come to live-in the 
dormitories of his school so that they will 
not miss any of the fellowship offered by 
the University Lutheran Association. 

To provide such fellowship, to maintain 
and develop the loyalty of its students, to 
bring the influence of our church to the 
educational centers—this is a challenge, 
and also an opportunity, which the church 
cannot ignore. 


SIX REASONS FOR 
CELEBRATING 


Hawley, Pa., Congregation Marks 1937 


RARELY DOES a congregation find six oc- 
casions of note in its history offering op- 


portunity for inspiring celebrations in a. 


single year. Such distinction fell upon St. 
Paul’s Lutheran Church of Hawley, Pa., in 
the current year. 

Its pastor, the Rev. Walter Frederick, 
whose thirty-fifth anniversary of entrance 
into the ministry was observed worthily on 
July 18, explains the other events of the 
year: 

The eightieth anniversary of the organ- 
ization of the first congregation in Hawley 
reminds St. Paul’s congregation that it is 
the survivor of the “First German Con- 
gregational Church and Society of Hawley”; 
that its first building was erected sixty- 
five years ago; that fifty years later (1922) 
the building was reconditioned, and was 
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destroyed by fire two months later. A new 
era in the congrogation’s history began 
with that fire and the activity it made 
necessary. Ten years ago the new edifice 
was dedicated. 

These various anniversaries will receive 
fitting recognition during the fall months. 
Hawley is a town in northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, interesting because of its history 
and its hopes. Many years ago as a “canal 
head” for the transportation of coal, 
brought to the boats by a gravity road, it 
was a very thriving population center. 
Later it became a railroad center with 
glass factories and textile mills. Changing 
economic conditions have robbed it of most 
of its industrial activities but its two thou- 
sand present inhabitants are energetic, in- 
terested in educational and religious life, 
and hopeful of the recurrence of its former 
larger prosperity. St. Paul’s Church with 
a membership of about 200, is a leader of 
the religious life of the community. It is 
a member of the New Jersey Conference 
of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York. 


200 YEARS OLD 


Pennsylvania Church Known by 
Muhlenberg 


The Schwarzwald Church in Exeter 


Township, Berks County, Pa., of which the ~ 


Rev. William O. Laub is the Lutheran pas- 
tor and the Rev. Ralph L. Folk, Reformed 
pastor, celebrated its two hundredth anni- 
versary on Sunday, September 12, with all- 
day services. The exact date of the or- 
ganization is a matter of doubt, since, like 
many of our older congregations in East- 
ern Pennsylvania, the records have either 
been lost or destroyed. The date being 
placed anywhere between 1717 and 1737, 
to be conservative the latter year has been 
accepted. Muhlenberg in his reports to 
Halle mentions Schwarzwald as being 
among those congregations desiring a pas- 
tor. In the list of pastors who served, the 
first mentioned dates from 1738. A pewter 
communion tankard bears the date 1744. 
It was an ideal day, and large congrega- 
tions filled the commodious building. The 
Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D., secretary 
of the Home Mission Board of the Re- 
formed Church, preached the anniversary 
sermon at the ten o’clock morning serv- 
ice. The Rev. R. E. Kern, president of the 
Reading Conference of the Lutheran Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania, and the Rev. 
George W. Richards, D.D., LL.D., president 
of the Theological Seminary at Lancaster, 
Pa., delivered addresses at the two o‘clock 
afternoon services. At six o’clock a memo- 
rial service was held in the cemetery ad- 
joining the church, when the Rev. James 
R. Brown, former pastor of the Reformed 
congregation, delivered the address. At 
the eight o’clock evening service neigh- 
boring pastors, the Revs. Earl G. Walford, 
pastor of the Oley Reformed charge, and 
M. H. Stettler, pastor of St. Paul’s Lu- 
theran congregation, Reading, Pa., extended 
greetings. ] 

During the earlier, pioneer portion of its 
history there were frequent changes in the 
Lutheran pastorates, some lasting only a 
few months, others a number of years. In 
this century and a quarter the names of 
twenty-three pastors appear. But during 
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the last seventy-five years, since 1862, there 
have been only two pastors, the late Rev. 
B. D. Zweizig, who served from 1863 to 
the time of his death in September 1903, 
a period of forty years, and the present 
pastor since June 1, 1904. 

The event will long be remembered by 
both congregations, and as was evident 
from the attitude of the large congrega- 
tions present, served as an inspiration for 
greater things for the future. 

Three buildings have occupied the site. 
First, a log structure up to 1808-10; sec- 
ond, a stone building to 1870; third, the 
present brick building. 


MINNESOTA LETTER 
By the Rev. J. Sander, L.H.D. 


Augustana Synod Items 


THE SEVENTY-EIGHTH annual convention 
was held last June in Omaha, Nebraska. 
A report of the Brotherhood of the synod 
showed a membership of 118,000 men. The 
congregations raised for all purposes 
$322,741.34, an increase over the previous 
year of $3,770. The synod almost unan- 
imously voted that the age of a pastor for 
retirement should be seventy years. 

The Boy Scout movement was heartily 
endorsed. We can recall when in the early 
nineties of the last century we assisted in 
the organization of a Young People’s So- 
ciety and were afraid to call it a Luther 
League, because of some doubt and adverse 
criticism expressed by some leading men 
of that conference. The Luther League 
movement was then just taking permanent 
form in New York City. Scouting reminds 
one of war, but the synod put itself on 
record favoring a referendum of the peo- 
ple of the United States before the nation 
engage in war in the future; the only ex- 
ception is an invasion of the country or 
its territorial possessions. 

In 1638 a colony of Swedes landed and 
settled on the banks of the Delaware River. 
It was the first Swedish colony in Amer- 
ica. The people were Lutherans and the 
first to organize congregations and build 
churches. The colony was an effort to carry 
out a great plan of their former famous 
King Gustavus Adolphus to have the pure 
Gospel preached among the American In- 
dians and possibly among other heathen 
people. But the King was called to sac- 
rifice his life in the interest of that self- 
same Gospel on the field of Luetzen on 
November 6, 1632, before any part of his 
great plan could be realized. 

The three hundredth anniversary of the 
landing and settling of this colony will be 
appropriately and extensively celebrated 
next summer in the state of Delaware, and 
the Swedish Lutheran Augustana Synod at 
its seventh-eighth convention set ma- 
chinery in motion to participate in the 
arrangements and in the festivities next 
summer. 


WE couLD LOSE out of the world’s life its 
few great, brilliant deeds and not be much 
the poorer; but to lose the uncounted 
faithfulness of the millions of common 
lives would leave this earth a cold and 
dreary place indeed in which to live.—Sel. 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE 
INAUGURATION 


Dr. Tyson’s Induction at Allentown, Pa., 
Brings Distinguished Educators to 
Lutheran Institution 


THE PLACE of the small denominational 
liberal arts college in American education 
will be emphasized at Muhlenberg College, 
Allentown, over the week-end of October 
1 and 2 when Dr. Levering Tyson, former 
director of the National Advisory Council 
on Radio in Education, will be installed 
as the fifth president of the college, suc- 
ceeding the late Dr. John A. W. Haas. 

A symposium in which nine men and 
women whose names are hallmarks in 
American pro- 
fessional life will 
explain what 
their professions 
expect of the 
small liberal arts 
college will be 
held Friday eve- 
ning, October 1, 
the first public 
event of the in- 
augural week- 
end. The inau- 
gural ceremonies 
will be held at 
10.00 A. M. Sat- 
urday in the 
Egner-Hartzel Memorial Chapel on the 
college campus. 

Dr. Frederick P. Keppel, president of 
the Carnegie Corporation and one of the 
most distinguished men in American edu- 
cation, will be the principal speaker at the 
Saturday morning program. Dr. E. P. 
Pfatteicher, president of the Ministerium, 
will deliver the charge to the new pres- 
ident and Dr. Reuben J. Butz, president 
of the college board of trustees, will pre- 
sent him with the Bible, the keys, charter 
and seal of the college. Dr. Tyson, in his 
induction address, will announce his edu- 
cational and administrative policies for the 
development of a Greater Muhlenberg. 

Dr. Walter A. Jessup, president of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement 
of Teaching, will preside at the educa- 
tional symposium to be held in the Mealey 
auditorium Friday night. 


DR. TYSON 


Symposium Speakers 


Among the speakers at the symposium 
will be Dr. F. H. Knubel, president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America, rep- 
resenting the Christian ministry; Dr. 
George P. Muller, professor of surgery at 
Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
representing medicine; Dr. John Ward 
Studebaker, United States Commissioner 
of Education, representing education; Dr. 
C. C. Williams, president of Lehigh Uni- 
versity, representing engineering; Dr. 
Luther A. Harr, Pennsylvania Secretary of 
Banking and former professor of economics 
at the University of Pennsylvania, repre- 
senting banking and business; Judge James 
F. Henninger, Allentown, prominent Lu- 
theran layman, representing law; Cong- 
ressman Oliver W. Frey, Allentown, rep- 
resenting government. The representatives 
of journalism and literature have not as 
yet been announced. 

Prior to the symposium will be an in- 
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-augural dinner at which Dr. Tyson will 


receive the greetings of the college or- 
ganizations and the community. Dean 
Robert C. Horn will preside at the meet- 
ing. Among the speakers will be the Rev. 
Harvey T. Sell, president of the Allentown 
Ministerial Association; President William 
F. Curtis of Cedar Crest College; and Dr. 
Reuben E. V. Miller, president of the 
Muhlenberg Alumni Association. 

Both the symposium Friday night and 
the inaugural program Saturday will be 
public affairs. 

The National Broadcasting Company will 
broadcast one hour of the Saturday pro- 
gram over a nation-wide chain of stations. 
The program will be on the air over Sta- 
tion WJZ and other Blue Network sta- 
tions from 11.00 A. M. until noon. Friday 
night, over WEAF and the coast-to-coast 
Red Network, NBC will broadcast a 
“Salute to Muhlenberg” as its regular pro- 
gram of “Education in the News.” 

Saturday afternoon, as a part of the in- 
auguration week-end, Muhlenberg’s fight- 
ing Cardinals will play St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity of Canton, N. Y., in the first grid 
game between the two colleges. 

The Pennsylvania Association of College 
Presidents will meet on the campus over 
the week-end and more than 150 educa- 
tional institutions and learned societies 
have accepted invitations to send official 
delegates to the inaugural events. 


Known in Educational World 


Dr. Tyson, a native of Reading and a 
graduate of Gettysburg College, has been 
identified with education, notably at Co- 
lumbia University, since he became 
Gazetteer editor of the New International 
Encyclopedia in 1913. He received his 
bachelor of arts degree from Gettysburg 
in 1910; received the honorary degree of 
doctor of letters from that institution in 
1930. He was a member of the Gettysburg 
board of trustees. 

The new Muhlenberg president founded 
the Home Study Department of Columbia 
University in 1920 and was its head until 
1930 when he resigned to accept the posi- 
tion of director of the National Advisory 
Council in Education, a Carnegie Corpora- 
tion post. Prior to organizing the Home 
Study work he was alumni secretary of the 
college and was active in national alumni 
circles. 

Dr. Tyson’s family includes his wife, the 
former Reba Pomeroy Kittredge of Tunk- 
hannock, and three children, James Lever- 
ing Tyson, a junior at Harvard; Reba Jane 
Tyson, a junior at Smith; and David Otto 
Tyson, who will be a student at the Allen- 
town Preparatory School this fall. 

He is a member of the Phi Beta Kappa 
and other learned societies and has been 
an active Lutheran layman all of his life. 


NOW LESS THAN $30,000 


Secretary Thomas of the Board of Foreign 
Missions Asks for Wind-up of Debt 
in 1937 


A FEW WEEKS AGO a letter was received 
from a lady in New York State enclosing 
a check for one hundred dollars. She 
stated that in a June issue of THE LUTHERAN 
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she noticed that the Board of Foreign 
Missions was making an effort to reduce 
its debt which has piled up during the 
depression years. Then she added, “I 
would like to do my bit toward it and 
am therefore sending you the enclosed 
check.” 

As a number of letters similar to this 
have been received the writer is encour- 
aged to prepare another brief article on 
this very important subject. It is “im- 
portant” since the liquidation of this debt 
is vital to the best interests of our foreign 
work and workers, missionary and nat- 
ional. From all of the six fields have come 
letters of appreciation and thanksgiving 
for the increase of $1,000 to each work 
budget and for the restoration of the ten 
per cent on missionary salaries. At the 
same time reports tell of open doors and 
golden opportunities. These spur one to 
redouble his diligence in seeking to re- 
move every weight on the Board’s finances. 
It is but natural that this long-standing 
debt should first be removed. In fact, it 
must be removed before additional ad- 
vance steps can be taken. 

Now that it is down to a figure (less 
than $30,000) where it can be handled, the 
Board needs more friends to rally with it 
in completely liquidating this remaining 
debt by the end of December 1937. The 
call is, “Wanted, three hundred Friends of 
the Cause of Foreign Missions with Gifts 
of one hundred dollars each to wipe out the 
Debt of the Board.” To date thirty-five in- 
dividuals and congregations that pay their 
apportionment in full have responded 
either by check or pledge. It is planned to 
publish this list at a later date. At the 
same time the list of those who have con- 
tributed or pledged one thousand dollars 
will be added. There are now thirteen of 
these. There is still hope that this list will 
reach twenty-five before the end of the 
year. 

265 Congregations P 

Just at present the strong plea is for 
contributions or pledges of one hundred 
dollars to be paid before the end of the 
year. There are certainly two hundred 
sixty-five individuals and congregations 
which pay their apportionment in full, who 
love their church sufficiently and appre- 
ciate the work of the Board of Foreign 
Missions and its representatives abroad to 
forward to the Board their checks for $100 
each. Let us plead with you, if you have 
not already done so, to assist in getting 
this debt out of the way this year, before 
the campaign of a sister Board is begun. 
Personal letters have been addressed to 
some individuals whose names are on file. 
From many of these a reply is awaited. 
Whether you have received a communica- 
tion or not, please let us hear from you. 
Do not fear that there will be too many 
responses and therefore you need not co- 
operate. If there is any amount remaining 
(which would be too good to be true) rest 
assured that the Board of Foreign Missions 
will put it to work where it is most needed. 
Send your check to the treasurer of the 
Board of Foreign Missions, 18 East Mt. 
Vernon Place, Baltimore, Maryland, mark- 
ing it for “Special Debt Fund.” Do it now. 


You may not be a brilliant worker, but 
you can be a dependable one. 
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NEW YORK LETTER 
By the Rev. Carl E. Poensgen 


WHILE SPENDING a few weeks’ vacation in 
the country we had opportunity of discuss- 
ing with natives and summer visitors the 
essence and need of faith and the purpose 
and value of church membership. Here 
and there we met members of the Chris- 
tian communion who expressed the opinion 
that affiliation with a congregation, attend- 
ing upon divine services and partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper, are not absolutely essen- 
tial to fostering the Christian life——that a 
person can be a good Christian by himself 
alone. We recall in this connection the 
opinion of the zealous Count Zinzendorf 
(1700-1760) who declared that there can 
be no Christendom without communion. 
Jesus calls His people not to became her- 
mits but members of a congregation. It is 
there that His Spirit is effective and the 
fulness of His gifts is realized. We are 
members! We can accomplish our tasks 
only when we remain in union with the 
Head of the Church. All the gifts of the 
Spirit do not dwell within each individual 
believer. The one Christian has a certain 
gift, the other has quite a different gift. 
The fulness of our Lord’s gifts is imparted 
to the congregation in which the one mem- 
ber supplements the other. We have a 
share in the fulness of these gifts only 
when we cultivate and hold fast our con- 
nection with the church. 

This thought reminds us of the pertinent 
statement by a Christian writer (Doerries) 
when he declares, in translation: “Whence 
have you all your Christendom? You 
would not have it were everyone to live 
unto God quietly by himself alone. You 
have received it from others. You grew 
up in the bosom of Christ’s congregation 
of believers. You are indebted to it for 
the faith, love and hope within you, for 
everything which comforts the heart, 
brings peace to the conscience and con- 
stitutes your life’s strength and riches. And 
only when you do not sever yourself from 
the congregation can all this remain alive 
and active in you.” 


The Immovable Rock 


Spending a few weeks in a mountainous 
region your correspondent reflected on the 
fact that human beings are of small stature 
when they stand amongst the giant hills. 
In sublime repose the hills look down 
upon transient mankind at their feet, and 
upon the changes to which its members 
are subject. Thus the mountains are by 
comparison a picture of constancy. But 
though the mountains shall depart, and 
the hills be removed, yet the Lord’s kind- 
ness shall not depart from us, neither shall 
the covenant of His peace be removed. 
(Isaiah 54: 10.) His mercy endureth for- 
ever. As it surpasses all human love in 
greatness so also in duration. Upon whom 
could we erect therefore the structure of 
life more firmly than upon Him Who is 
the rock of our salvation. When the waters 
of affliction suddenly burst down upon us 
like the thunderstorms in summer, when 
storms of distress threaten to engulf us, 
we are not frightened, we fear no evil. 
“Who trusts in God’s unchanging love 
builds on the rock that naught can move.” 

There is probably not a single human 
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being of whom life does not demand some 
sacrifice. The one must forego material 
riches, health and success; the other is 
denied domestic happiness, filial affection 
and a carefree evening of life. We meet 
them in the cities, in the country and in 
mountain districts. The rich as well as 
the poor, the high as also the lowly must 
through much tribulation enter into the 
Kingdom of God. But sacrifices are not 
without promises of blessing. Was not the 
patriarch Abraham deprived of fatherland 
and family before he could become a bless- 
ing unto all generations? And how much 
greater the sacrifice of Jesus! His was the 
power to free Himself from the suffering 
and distress of this world. Before Him lay 
the joy which was His to share with the 
Father. This joy He relinquished in our 
behalf. He chose instead the cross and the 
shame and thereby showed us the way of 
faith. Let us learn ever more to follow 
Him as patient cross-bearers. 


The Wide Vision 


On the heights of many mountains look- 
out towers have been erected from which 
the wanderer may obtain an unobstructed 
view of God’s wide world. Ascending the 
mountain one comes first to a clearing of 
moderate height. Here one may look over 
the tops of trees and enjoy the beautiful 
view. Climbing higher another view pre- 
sents itself, this one more entrancing than 
the first. But he who finally reaches the 
top of the mountain may enjoy the clear- 
est view in full measure, he is enchanted 
by a most glorious vision. Thus we also 
rise in contemplating the wonderful works 
of God and His gracious benefactions. On 
the first elevation we note the various ma- 
terial benefits bestowed upon us. We reach 
a higher plane when we reflect on the finer 
things in life that have come to us as in- 
dividuals and as a nation. But we rise to 
highest levels when we dwell on the gra- 
cious gifts of salvation bestowed upon us 
in Christ Jesus. May this glorious vision 
lead you ever onward and upward! 


The Deep Mine 


The stars are not visible by day. They 
are indeed present, but the clear, strong 
light of the sun renders them invisible. 
To convince oneself that they are shining, 
one must descend down a deep mine. 
Looking upward from its bottom as through 
a pipe one sees a bit of heaven with the 
stars in full glow. Reflecting upon the un- 
usual vista a simile comes to mind: As 
long as all goes well with us it may easily 
happen that the light of God’s grace is 
shut out from our vision because of our 
well-being. Need we wonder why God in 
His wisdom and goodness submits us to 
suffering and distress, placing us as it 
were in a deep, dark mine? He would in- 
duce us to look upward to obtain again 
the view of the shining stars in the heaven 
of His grace. It is to be accounted a bless- 
ing of affliction when the hours in the deep 
make visible unto us the bright stars of 
our God. 


One cannot hold his breath and live; 
neither can one refrain from speaking with 
God and remain spiritually alive. 

—Clarence H. Benson. 
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AT A LUTHERAN COLLEGE 


Lenoir Rhyne, North Carolina, Describes 
“How We Study Religion” 


Lenoir RuyNE COLLEGE is (1) a college 
of the (2) Lutheran (3) Church. It is not 
ashamed of any of these facts, does not 
overemphasize any, nor does it neglect 
any. In the department of Religious 
Studies it seeks to unify them. 

(1) Being a standard college, this de- 
partment must be, like all others, aca- 
demically respectable, conducted by in- 
structors of training and experience requi- 
site to and parallel with those of the en- 
tire college. The material given in class is 
to be worthy of academic credit. Con- 
sidered merely as language and literature, 
the English Bible claims merit not a whit 
behind that of Shakespeare. 

(2) Being Lutheran guarantees that 
fidelity to truth will be stressed. Experi- 
ence has taught that the mere omission of 
church names has served to keep down 
antagonistic feeling, even where difference 
of opinion is being treated. The depart- 
ment is therefore confessional, but not 
proselyting. Doctrinal and practical dif- 
ferences are truly and fairly shown, and 
common agreements are honestly wel- 
comed. As Paul said to the Ephesians the 
aim is: “Till we come to the unity of the 
faith—speaking the truth in love.” 

(3) A church college, not offering nor 
emphasizing religious studies, would be a 
misnomer. Believing, as we do, that the 
Word of God is the chief means used by 
the Holy Spirit in applying to the hearts 
of men the redemption wrought by Jesus 
the Christ, Lenoir Rhyne agrees whole- 
heartedly, “Woe is me if I preach not the 
Gospel.” 

For these and other reasons, the follow- 
ing courses have been given. Ten semester 
hours are offered in which the Bible itself, 
with an outlined manual, is the textbook. 

Bible 1-2 is a survey course, using the 
“telescope” method of stydy by books, 
covering the entire Bible with the fresh- 
men, one hour per week. This is usually 
required of all students for graduation, as 
is the Life of Christ and Christian Ethics. 
No other courses are specified for the 
degree. 

Somewhat more “microscopic” is the 
Bible study done in courses 3a and 3b, in 
Old Testament History and Prophecy; 
course 4, using a Harmony of the Gospels; 
course 5, studying Acts and Paul; and 
course 6, covering the other books of the 
Bible—Old Testament Poetry and Wisdom, 
and New Testament General Epistles and 
Revelation. 

Of directly instrumental value for church 
purposes are courses 7-8 in Religious Edu- 
cation. They are definitely planned to earn 
the “second series” Leadership Training 
certificates, of both the denominational and 
the International Council. Such credit has 
actually been given them, when combined 
with six other courses. 

Church History with its background is 
cared for by the department of History; 
Religious Pageantry by the department of 
English. Counted as Philosophy are the 
courses in Ethics and Comparative Philos- 
ophy, both given from the positive Chris- 
tian viewpoint. 

Years ago, when first seeking recogni- 
tion from accrediting agencies, the college 
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required for the Bachelor’s degree a total 
of 120 semester hours, exclusive of the 
Bible study, which was required in addi- 
tion. The very officials of accreditation 
themselves suggested that the Religious 
Studies be included, for reasons similar to 
those given above. At present the students 
majoring in Science courses still do secure 
120 hours as a minimum, besides the six 
hours of Religious Studies, and two in 
Ethics, required for their degree. Most 
other courses require ten hours of Re- 
ligious study, including Ethics, and pre- 
theological students, of course, major in 
the department. 

As a method, we remember the distinc- 
tion in Bible study made by H. H. Horne, 
“academic” and “devotional.” We aim 
honestly to be the former, and truly the 
latter. 


Schenectady, N. Y. First English Church, 
the Rev. Herbert D. Shimer, D.D., pastor, 
is preparing suitable special services in 
commemoration of the fifty-fifth anniver- 
sary of the ordination of Dr. H. M. Ober- 
holtzer. The president of the United Synod 
of New York, Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, has 
accepted the invitation to be present and 
preach the ‘sermon. 


The Rev. C. G. Georgi resigned as pas- 
tor of Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Batchtown, Ill., after serving it for almost 
nine years, teaching at the same time at 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. He 
will continue on the staff of this school, 
which is one of the twenty-six leading 
universities of the country, but will be 
available as a supply in cases of emer- 
gency for our St. Louis churches. The 
church at Batchtown is located amid pretty 
hills in the county that supplies St. Louis 
with apples. The congregation has decided 
to join the Illinois Synod of the U. L. C. A. 
and will be served from now on by the 
Rey. Arthur Adthafer in connection with 
his pastoral work at Shipman, II. 


VISITORS TO WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated at 


THE MISSES RINKER 
1331 Irving Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AN INDISPENSABLE 
GUIDE TO A 
VITAL SUBJECT 


EVANGELISM 
FOR OUR DAY 


Its Message and Method 
A digest of the addresses and group dis- 
cussions of the Northfield Council on 
Evangelism held in June. Among the 
many distinguished authors are: John S. 
Whale, John R. Mott, William Hiram 
Foulkes and Albert W. Beavan. 

FIFTY CENTS, POSTPAID 

Special Prices on Quantities. 


Albert E. Roberts 
THE NORTHFIELD SCHOOLS 
Massachusetts 


East Northfield, 


THE LUTHERAN 


FACULTY ADDITIONS 


Wittenberg Announces New Names on 
Roster of Professors 


New To THE faculty of Wittenberg Col- 
lege, Springfield, Ohio, this year are eight 
educators with records of distinct suc- 
cesses in their fields. 

They are as follows: Dr. Wendell C. 
Nystrom, assistant professor of education, 
and director of teacher training; Dr. Clara 
Maria Liepmann, assistant professor of 
sociology; Dr. O. E. Shefveland, assistant 
professor of business administration; Dr. 
Lester Gilbert Krakeur, assistant profes- 
sor of Romance languages; Dr. Raymond 
L. Krueger, assistant professor of mathe- 
matics; Dr. Glenn §S. Weiland, assistant 
professor of chemistry; Mrs. Dorothy 
Traquair Martin, instructor in art and 
archeology; Arnold L. Oehlsen, director 
of band and instructor in band instru- 
ments at the Wittenberg School of Music. 


MRS. SARAH SHARP 
CURRAN OF LIBERIA 


Saran SHarp Curran has the distinction 
and honor of having served the Muhlen- 
berg Mission in Liberia longer than any 
other missionary. As Sarah Sharp she 
went to Liberia in 1912 to become the wife 
of the Rev. Daniel J. Curran. They served 
together until 1930 when he was drowned 
in the St. Paul River in crossing from one 
side of the mission to the other. Mrs. Cur- 
ran continued the service in admirable 
spirit and great courage. 

When the word,came that after an ill- 
ness of only eleven days Mrs. Curran died 
in Liberia on August 9, 1937, we said im- 
mediately she gave of herself and her sub- 
stance for the women of Africa. How well 
we remember her joy and real pride in 
the privilege of escorting Margaret Stew- 
art, Girls’ School graduate and represen- 
tative of the mission, who came to America 
in 1931 to study at Spelman College. How 
well we remember with what care she ar- 
ranged for the proper introduction of “this 
child of the mission.” How well we re- 
member, too, that in 1935 when Margaret 
Stewart graduated from Spelman College 
with honor, that it was Mrs. Curran who 
commented with satisfaction on the fact 
that leadership in the Liberian Mission 
would be greatly strengthened because one 
of its own would be in a position to lead. 
Her entire absorption in service to the 
women of Liberia was a beautiful devotion 
indeed. Back at Zorzor, away from the 
coast, many of the women and men, too, 
affectionately called her “Ma Curran.” 

In other ways Mrs. Curran’s life was 
completely given over to unselfishness. Her 
gifts of accrued earnings were gladly 
poured out; her activities as the wife of a 
busy missionary were increased by the 
time she spent in any service she could 
possibly render anywhere. Sometimes she 
taught in the Boys’ School, sometimes she 
went on the trip to the interior when Dr. 
Curran had to go. After Dr. Curran’s 
death she taught in the E. V. Day Girls’ 
School on the coast and later her work 
contributed largely to the more firmly 
established Girls’ School at Zorzor. 
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The church at home has lost a faithful 
daughter. Sarah Sharp was born April 2, 
1887, at Fort Washington, Pa. She qualified 
as a teacher when she graduated from the 
State Teachers’ College at West Chester, 
Pennsylvania. AMELIA KEMP. 


CLEAR SPRING PARISH, MD. 


Reception Held for New Pastor and Installa- 
tions Services Planned 


A RECEPTION was held on the first of Sep- 
tember for the Rev. Luther Hare and his 
wife by the three congregations of the 
Clear Spring Parish in western Maryland. 
The event took place at St. Paul’s Church. 
The Sunday school auditorium had to be 
used for the overflow crowd. 

Several ministers were present. The 
Rev. William C. Huddle, Williamsport, 
Md., gave a message of welcome to the 
new pastor and Mrs. Hare. The Reformed 
minister, the Rev. J. Wade Huffman, spoke 
of the harmonious feeling between the 
Reformed and the Lutherans of the com- 
munity. A son of St. Paul’s, the Rev. 
Luther Miller, Hagerstown, gave a short 
historical sketch of the parish. He noted 
that St. Paul’s was organized in 1747, St. 
Peter’s in Clear Spring in 1828, and Mt. 
Tabor at Fairview in 1856. The choir of 
St. Peter’s sang several delightful num- 
bers. Later, refreshments were served in 
the social room. Since Pastor and Mrs. 
Hare were recently married, a wedding 
cake was placed before them and a basket 
of flowers was presented to Mrs. Hare. 

Pastor Hare received his training in 
Gettysburg, graduating from Gettysburg 
Academy with the class of 31, Gettysburg 
College with the class of ’35, and this year 
from the Lutheran Theological Seminary 
in Gettysburg. 

The Rev. W. K. Diehl retired in Feb- 
ruary, having been pastor for twenty-nine 
years. He is now pastor emeritus. To the 
vacancy thus created Mr. Hare was called 
in June. The same month he married Miss 
Winifred Edwards of Baltimore, a reg- 
istered nurse. The wedding took place at 
St. Luke’s Lutheran Church on Saturday 
evening, June 26. His pastor, J. Wilbur 
Drawbaugh, performed the ceremony. The 
Rev. Andrew F. Theisz assisted. The bride 
is the daughter of Mr. Thomas B. Edwards 
of Salisbury, Md. Pastor Hare is also from 
Baltimore, the son of Mrs. William Hare. 

The Ordination Service was held in St. 
Luke’s. Pastor Drawbaugh conducted the 
Service. The Rev. Philip Baringer, Trin- 
ity Church, Baltimore, preached the ser- 
mon. Dr. William Wade, Holy Comforter 
Church, Baltimore, conducted the Or- 
dination. 

The Rev. Mr. and Mrs. Hare moved to 
Clear Spring on August 1. The parsonage 
had been painted and papered throughout 
and a hardwood floor laid on the first floor. 
The couple have recently returned from a 
two weeks’ vacation and wedding trip in 
Canada. 

The formal installation service for the 
new pastor will be on October 3, at 7.45 
P. M., at St. Paul’s Church. Dr. Carl Ras- 
mussen, president of the Maryland Synod, 
will officiate. Dr. Harvey Hoover, Get- 
tysburg Seminary, will give the charge to 
the congregation. 
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TENTH ANNIVERSARY 


St. Paul’s Church, Wheaton, IIl., George J. 
Curran, Pastor, Rejoices in Growth 


Sr. Pavt’s English Lutheran Church in 
Wheaton, Ill., celebrated her tenth anni- 
versary on September 19. On September 
18, 1927, the official organization of the 
congregation took place in the old Whittier 
School, which later was bought by the 
congregation and remodeled into the 
churchly home of the congregation, with 
a sanctuary seating capacity of 250 and a 
liturgically appointed chancel and new 
furniture and pews. In addition, there 
are two large Sunday school department 
rooms, a kitchen, an office and a recrea- 
tional room. The remodeling was done by 
the men of the congregation. 

Prior to the organization, a survey was 
made and services were conducted by 
L. W. Barker, then a student in Maywood 
Seminary. The first meetings were held 
in homes and the Rev. Carl W. Walter, 
then pastor at Elmhurst, conducted serv- 
ices Sunday afternoons. The organization 
was done under the leadership of the Rev. 
Paul J. Gerberding, Field Missionary of 
the Illinois Synod. In May 1928 the Rev. 
George J. Curran was called to become the 
first regular pastor. 

During the ten years 354 members have 
been received. However, 32 have trans- 
ferred to other churches, 55 have moved 
into other communities but not trans- 
ferred, 20 have become inactive, and 16 
have been taken by death. The present 
congregation has 231 confirmed members. 

In addition to converting the school 
building into a church, the exterior of the 
building has been improved and repaired 
and recently the interior has been redec- 
orated. A fine Dutch Colonial parsonage 
has been built and the grounds graded and 
shrubs planted. Ten thousand dollars have 
been paid on indebtedness and annual pay- 
ments are being made on the remaining 
balance of eleven thousand. Benevolences 
have been paid 100 per cent every year 
except two and the congregation has taken 
a prominent part in conference and synod 
activities. 

St. Paul’s has one son in the ministry 
and another is in preparation at Maywood 
Seminary. 

Anniversary celebration arrangements 
focused on Sunday, September 19, hav- 
ing a charter membership roll call at the 
morning service, a congregational reunion 
with greetings from sister congregations 
and synod officials at 4.00 P. M., and a 
confirmation reunion in the evening with 
Dr. Armen G. Weng as speaker. 

All organization meetings during the 
month were anniversary meetings. 

This is a season of rejoicing for pastor 
and people. 


TRUE GREATNESS is never anything but 
seeing the ideal as intensely practical. 
—Ray Stannard Baker. 


Tue quest of the Christian should not 
be first for cheerfulness. Books on “Don’t 
Worry” will not help him much. Seek 
first God—a deep consciousness of God, 
then all else will follow.—Selected. 
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FRIENDSHIP’S HEART 
By William James Robinson 


FRIENDSHTP has a heart of gold, 
Richer than Golconda’s mine, 
Having riches manifold, 
Freely makes its jewels thine. 


Friendship sings a lilting song 
When it finds a way to serve; 
Joy it finds the whole day long— 
It will not from duty swerve. 


Friendship has a tender heart, 
Weeping when another weeps, 

Joying when one’s griefs depart, 
Helping while a comrade sleeps. 


Friendship weeps when left alone 
For it seeks no sordid gain; 

When it serves it will not moan, 
But forgotten writhes in pain. 


OBITUARY 


Lohr. Luther Lindsay Lohr, D.D., passed into 
life on August 24, 1937, after a few days’ ill- 
ness, at his home in Lincolnton, N. C., at the 
age of seventy-six years. His parents were 
Joshua and Emeline Lohr of Lincoln County, 
N. C., lifelong members of Daniels Lutheran 
Church, where Dr. Lohr was reared in the true 
faith from his infancy to manhood. 

Dr, Lohr was educated in the public schools 
in his community, graduated from Gaston Col- 
lege in 1888 and afterwards served as teacher 
and president of this school for a short time, 
and studied theology at Mt. Airy and at Get- 
tysburg seminaries, graduating from the latter 
in 1894. He was ordained by the Tennessee 
Synod October 11, 1891, in St. Paul’s Church 
near Lexington, S. C. He was a scholarly and 
convincing preacher and an untiring and sym- 
pathetic pastor whom everyone loved and ap- 
preciated. 

He served different parishes as follows: St. 
Mark’s near Dallas, N. C., 1890-1891; Zion, 
Manheim, Pa., 1893-1896; St. John’s, Mahanoy 
City, Pa., 1896-1899; St. John’s, Williamsport, 
Pa., 1900-1908; Daniels Parish, N. C., 1908-1918; 
Organ Church, N. C., 1918-1919; Daniels, a sec- 
ond time, 1919-1923; Gilbert, S. C., 1923; Tim- 
berville, Va., 1923-1925; Fairfax, S. C., 1925- 
1927; Trinity Parish, Vale, N. C., 1927-1930; 
and Fairfax a second time 1931. He was pres- 
ident of the Tennessee Synod in 1912 and in 
1913, and served on various important commit- 
tees and boards from time to time. He was a 
member of the board of Lenoir College for ten 
years, and was honored by that institution with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity in the year 
1914. He was at different times connected with 
the following: synods: Tennessee, East Pennsyl- 
vania, Susquehanna, North Carolina, Virginia, 
and South Carolina, and was highly respected 
wherever he went. 

Dr. Lohr was first married to Miss Jessie C. 
Zinn in 1891. To this union were born four 
children: Lawrence L. Lohr, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Mrs. J. Y. Killian, Newton, N. C.; Mrs. Charles 
Cooper, Berkley, Calif., and Mr. G. Edmund 
Lohr, Lincolnton, N. C. His ‘first wife died 
September 5, 1905. On December 25, 1907, he 
married Mrs. Mary Schlegel, who died January 
18, 1933. Then on Juy 14, 1934, he married 
Mrs. Lula Fritz Lohr, who with his four chil- 
dren are still living. 

Dr. Lohr was a refined Christian scholar and 
churchman and took great interest in the wel- 
fare of his church at all times. He was deeply 
interested in the uniting of the two synods in 
North Carolina, which took place in 1921, and 
was faithful and true in helping to make that 
union the great success that it has been. He 
was an accomplished writer, and from time to 
time gave valuable historical sketches of a num- 
ber of the older congregations of the synod for 
which we are deeply indebted to him. He will 
be greatly missed in many ways. 

Funeral services were conducted at Daniels 
Church, in charge of his pastor, the Rev. L. A. 
Thomas, D.D., of Lincolnton, assisted by the 
Rev. W. H. Roof, Dr. M. L. Stirewalt, and Dr. 
J. L. Morgan, and his body laid to rest in the 
burying grounds of that historic church where 
he was brought up and which he served as 
pastor for so many years. J. L. Morgan. 


Schmitthenner. John William Schmitthenner, 
Ph.D. Early on Siypaome morning, September 12, 
1937, this faithful pastor of St. Peter’s Church 
of Baldwin, New York, was called to his re- 
ward. Born in the home of a Lutheran pastor 
in bagi, New York, September 20, 1894, 
son of the Rev. and Mrs. A. E. Schmitthenner, 
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CHURCH YEAR 
CALENDAR 
— 1938 — 


Indispensable — Beautiful — Artistic 


Year after year this Scripture Verse cal- 
endar increases in popularity. Thousands of 
dollars have been realized annually by in- 
dividuals and church organizations. 


Morning and Evening Lessons indicated 
for each day. 

A convenient showing of calendar dates 
of preceding and following months. 

For each weekday a choice Bible verse for 
a guide to daily Christian living. The ap- 
pointed lessons and colors for the Church 
Year are indicated for Sundays and festivals. 

Large black figures are used for weekday 
dates while Sundays and major festivals and 
holidays are emphasized in red. Monthly 
moon phases are pictured. 

The twelve calendar pages with cover are 
bound together at the top with a metal 
binder, with cord for hanging. 


Size of Calendar, 914 x 1534 inches. 
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SUGGESTIONS 

ARRANGE AT ONCE for some organiza- 
tion or individual to undertake the sale of 
this calendar. 

MAKE AN EARLY START. The best time 
to start is soon after church activity gets 
under way in the fall. 

INCLUDE YOUR COMMUNITY in your 
sales campaign. 


The calendar retails at 30 cents. 


PRICE AND PROFIT LIST 


Number Cost Sell Profit 
5 $1.25 $1.50 $0.25 

10 2.30 3.00 .70 

25 5.25 7.50 2.25 

50 9.00 15.00 6.00 
100 17.00 30.00 13.00 
200 32.00 60.00 28.00 
300 45.00 90.00 45.00 
500 70.00 150.00 80.00 


TERMS — Cash within thirty days after 
shipment, providing order is signed by a 
pastor or officer of an organization. Trans- 
portation extra on quantities of 200 and 
over. Calendars are not returnable. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
860 N. Wabash Ave. 


Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh 


Columbia, S. C. 


CHURCH EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers . . 
Super-Frontals 


STOLES—CHOIR GOWNS—CAPS 
BRASS GOODS—SILK FLAGS—BANNERS 


WM. LEHMBERG & SONS, Inc. 
138 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


R.GEISSLER.INC, 


450 SIXTH AVE.NEAR 10 ™ ST. NEW YORK 


at is ing 


Complete sets or indi- 
vidual pieces built to 
order. Communion 
Tables, Pulpits, Reading 
Desks, Baptismal Fonts, 
Pews, Pew Cushions, 
Altar Crosses, Collection 
Plates, Altar and Pulpit 
Draperies. 


Write for catalog 


CHURCH 
FURNITURE 


KELTNER MFG. CO. 
79 Main St., Ashley, O. 
e Since 1869 e 


PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers — Communion Linens 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


1837 Marking 100 years of ser- 1937 


vice to the church and clergy 


COX SONS & VINING, INC. 


131 EAST. 23RD STREET, NEW. YORK, N. Y. 


WILSON COLLEGE 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 

Wilson College is a fully standardized Col- 
lege for Women under the care of the Pres- 
byterian Church. It offers a complete cur- 
riculum in the Liberal Arts and Sciences 
under instruction of the highest quality. 

Life at Wilson is full of work and play 
and laughter. The College insists that the 
intelligent person is also a religious person 
and that a religious person owes a debt to 
intelligence. 

The College points with pride to the fine 
morale of the student body and to the 
achievements made by its graduates in every 
walk of life. 


For Information Address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President 


or 
MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


WHEN YOU VISIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You at 
MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN 


“The Friendly 
Church” 


16th and Jefferson 
Streets. 


DR. ROSS STOVER WILL SPEAK 


10:00 A. M. Sunday School. 
11:00 A. M. Morning Worship (WDAS). 
7:15 P. M. Evening Musical. 

7:30 P. M. Evening Service. 
THURSDAY NIGHT—7:30—That 
Great Mid-Week Service (WDAS). 
A Host of People 
Turning Their Faces Christward 
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grandson of one of the founders of the Lu- 
theran Immigrant House of New York City, 
and brother to one of our ordained missionaries 
in India, he came of staunch Lutheran stock, 
and had a deep church interest from childhood. 
Educated at Wagner College and the Phila- 
delphia Seminary, and graduating from the 
latter institution in the class of 1918, he was 
ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania 
in Tamaqua, August 8, 1918. As a pastor and 
teacher he served in the following fields of 
labor: New Ringgold Parish in Pennsylvania, 
1918-1925; Ridgefield Park, N. J., 1925-1929; 
Serbs of the Ascension, Franklin Square, 
N. Y., 1929-1931; headmaster of Hartwick 
Rearon Otsego County, N. Y., 1929-1931; and 
St. Peter’s Church of Baldwin, 1935-1937. 
Modest and unassuming in deportment, thor- 
oughly grounded in the faith, he made many 
friends in every parish to which he was called. 
Taking post-graduate work in the University 
of New York, he received the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy from that institution, June 19, 
1934. His research work in the preparation of 
the Documentary History of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York merited high praise. 
He was married to Miss Florence Neiswender 
of New Ringgold, and is survived by her, his 
son, John William Schmitthenner, Jr., his father 
and mother, a sister, Mrs. Charles Mantell of 
Manhasset, N. Y., and a brother, the Rev. 
August F. Schmitthenner of our India Mission. 
Services were held in St. Peter’s Church of 
Baldwin, Wednesday evening, September 15, 
1937, in which Dr. Paul C. White, President 
Harold S. Miller of the Long Island Conference, 
and President Burgess of the United Synod of 
New York had a part, the sermon being 
preached by the last named. The following 
tribute from the local church council was read 
at this service. 

“The sudden and untimely calling of our 
beloved pastor to a greater land has left us 
shocked and deeply wounded. We join in 
prayer, asking Him to grant us the wisdom 
and strength to carry on the affairs of St. 
Peter’s Lutheran Church, so that our pastor 
might look down upon us with pride and 
peace. ‘To live in the memories of those 
you leave behind is not to have died.’ ”’ 
Interment was made in Friedens Cemetery, 

New Ringgold, Pa., Thursday morning, Septem- 
ber 16, conducted by Pastor H. C. Elwood. 
Ellis B. Burgess. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF SYNOD 


The Evangelical Lutheran Synod of California 
will meet in special convention at the First 
English Lutheran Church, Los Angeles, Calif., 
David R. Huber, D.D., pastor, at 10.00 A. M., 
October 5, to hear the report of special com- 
missioners appointed by the Executive Commit- 
tee of synod. Clarence F. Crouser, Sec. 


CONFERENCES 


The fall session of the Lebanon Conference of 
the East Pennsylvania Synod will be held in 
St. John’s Church, Mahanoy City, Pa., the Rev. 
Lester B. Lutz pastor, Tuesday, October 5. The 
Rev. Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, editor of THE 
LurHerAN, will address the conference at the 
evening session. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the Cen- 
tral Conference of the Illinois Synod will take 
place in St. Mark’s Church, Washington, I11., 
Wednesday and Thursday, October 6 and 7, 
opening with the Public Confession ana the 
Holy Communion Wednesday morning at 10.45 
o’clock. Frederick R. Ludwig, Sec. 


The thirty-fifth semi-annual convention of the 
Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod wili 
meet in Epiphany Church, Elmhurst, fll., Tues- 
day, October 5.» Sessions sb open with the 
Communion Service at 9.30 A. M. 

George Ab Curran, Sec. 


The Central Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will hold its seventeenth annual meeting Octo- 
ber 4 and 5 in Zion Church, Wooster, Ohio, the 
Rev. Paul S. Kelly pastor. The Communion 
Service which opens the sessions will begin at 
10.30 A. M., October 4. Harold H. Leniz, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the Synod of Ohio 
will hold its annual meeting October 6 and 7 
in St. Luke’s Church, Marietta, Ohio, W. L. 
Spielman, D.D., pastor. 

First session, Wednesday morning at 10.30 
o'clock with The Service and the Holy Com- 
munion. The Brotherhood Banquet and annual 
meeting will be held Wednesday at 6.30 P. M. 

G. M. Lubold, Sec. 


The seventeenth convention of the Southern 
Conference of the Synod of Ohio will be held 
September 29 and 30 in St. Paul’s Church, 
Greenville, Ohio, the Rev. Christian Wessel 
pastor. Opening session Wednesday, at _ 1.00 
P. M., with the administration of the Holy Com- 
munion. Brotherhood Banquet Wednesday at 
6.00 P. M. Howard I. Pospesel, Sec. 


The thirty-sixth semi-annual convention of 
the East Conference of the Pittsburgh Synod 
will meet Thursday, October 7, in Christ 
Church (Rupp’s) of the Manorville Parish, 
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Elmer F. Rice, D.D., pastor, beginning at 9.30 
A. M. with the Service of Holy Communioi.. 
Bruce R. Shaffer, Sec. 


The fall convention of the Long Island Con- 
ference of the United Lutheran Synod of New 
York will be held September 29, beginning at 
9.30 A. M. with the Service of Holy Communion 
in the Church of the Good Shepherd, Fourth 
Avenue and Bay Ridge Parkway (75th Street), 
Brooklyn, N. Y 

In the evening a Choir Musical Festival will 
be held to which members of our congregations 
are invited. Werner Jentsch, Sec. 


The New Jersey Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of New York will hold its fall 
convention in Christ Church, Ridgefield Park, 
N. J., the Rev. Carl J. Lucas pastor, Thursday, 
September 30. The sessions will open at 9.30 
A. M. with the Service of Holy Communion 
and the sermon by the Rev. George R. F. 
Tamke, president. J. Henry Meyer, Sec. 


The meeting of the Roanoke Conference of 
the Synod of Virginia will be held at Wheat- 
land Church, near Fincastle, Va., the Rev. E. B- 
Smith pastor, October 13. A. K. Yount, Sec. 


WOMEN’S MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
TRIENNIAL CONVENTION 


The triennial convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran Church 
in America will be held in Buffalo, N. Y., Octo- 
ber 2-6, 1937. Convention headquarters—Hotel 
Statler. Communion service for delegates and 
visitors Sunday, October 3, at 10.45 A. M., in 
Holy Trinity Church, Henry J. Pflum, D.D., 
pastor. Inspirational Meeting Sunday evening 
in Holy Trinity Church. Business sessions in the 
Hotel Statler, Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The Young Women’s Congress, Saturday, Oc- 
tober 2, in Holy Trinity Church. 

A. Barbara Wiegand, Rec. Sec. 


WOMEN’S MEETINGS 


The twenty-third annual convention_of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Georgia- 
Alabama Synod will be held in St. Andrew's 
Lutheran Church, Plains, Ga., the Rev. E. H-. 
Seckinger pastor, October 18-20. 

Mrs. Geo. H. C. Park, Rec. Sec. 


The thirty-first annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pacific Synod 
will be held in Trinity Church, Longview, 
Wash.. the Rev. E. A. Vosseler pastor, October 
19-21. Mrs. H. I. Spangler, Sec. 


The twelfth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the Texas Synod will be 
held in the Church of the Redeemer, Houston, 
Texas, October 19 and 20. First session at 2.30 
P. M., October 19. 

The theme of the convention will be “The 
Whole Work of the Whole Church for All the 
Women of the Church.” 

Mrs. Charles C. Zirjacks, Pres. 


The eighteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Indiana 
Synod will meet October 19, 20 and 21 in the 
First Lutheran Church in Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. Morten Hansen, Rec. Sec. 


The Women’s Missionary Society, Centrat 
Conference, Synod of the Northwest, will hold 
its annual convention at Holy Trinity Church, 
Superior, Wis., October 17, 18 and 19. The Rev. 
A. G. Riggle is the pastor of the host church. 
The following will be the principal speakers: 
Drs. P. H. Roth and R. H. Gerberding, and 
Miss Anna Wendell, a missionary from the 
Augustana Lutheran Church doing home mis- 
sion work in northern Minnesota. The theme is 
“Thank Offering.” Mrs. H. E. Carlson, Sec. 


St. John’s and Second-Trinity Lutheran 
Churches of Dayton, Ohio, will be hosts to the 
Southern Conference Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety Convention (Synod of Ohio) October 28 
and 29. The meetings will be held at St. John’s 
Church, the Rev. R. W. Albert pastor. 

Mrs. Irwin S. Spees, Rec. Sec. 


The ninth annual convention of the Women’s 
Missionary Society of the New York Confer- 
ence, United Lutheran Synod of New York, will 
be held Friday, October 29. in Christ Church, 
153d Street and Broadway, New York City, the 
Rev. Frederick W. Teichmann pastor. Opening 
session 10.30 A. M. 

Gladys K. Zipf, Rec. Sec. 


The Women’s Missionaru Society of the Northe 
Carolina Synod will hold its fifty- second annual 
convention October 14-17 in Holv Trinity 
Church, Hickory, N. C., the Rev. V. Riden~ 
hour pastor. The convention theme will be that 
used at the triennial convention, based on John 
13: 35. The speakers will be Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, 
Philadelphia, Pa., 2nd Miss Faith Linnvard, 
Japan. Mrs. J. D. Sheppard, Sec. 


The thirtv-third annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Pottsville 
Conforerce will be held October 14, at Zion’s 
Church. Tamaqua, Pa., the Rev. George Gebert, 
D.D., pastor. 
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DOUBLE THE NUMBER OF SUBSCRIBERS DURING 
poe mon Cr PAPER WEEK 23077 
THE LUTHERAN 


Not only prints all the news of all the causes of our Church all year 


and every year, but it offers opportunities to individuals, organiza- 
tions, societies, groups, etc., to serve the church and her people. 
Last year and again this year the Virginia Synod through special arrangements and by united 


action of the congregations conducted a campaign for subscriptions which made possible a substantial 
sum for the benefit of the mission enterprises in the mountains of Virginia. 


It has been SUGGESTED to The Luther League of America, and this live Young People’s Organ- 
ization has UNDERTAKEN the ERECTION and EQUIPMENT of the ; 


KONNAROCK MEDICAL CENTER 
For the Benefit of the Mountain Folk of Virginia 


This worthy objective requiring an investment of $10,000.00 is to be attained within two years 
by the united efforts of the local leagues. The need for this Medical Center is very great since thou- 
sands of poor mountain folk are now unable to secure attention because of great distance and expense. 


THE LUTHERAN 


Always ready and eager to serve the church joins The Luther League of America in this splen- 
did project. While Tue Lutueran is not able to make a cash contribution, it gives all local leagues an 
opportunity to earn its quota for this necessary health center by securing subscriptions for the paper. 


PASTORS: —If you have a Luther League in your congregation give the Young People a chance 
to make good in this program with a double objective: 


MORE SUBSCRIBERS FOR THE LUTHERAN 
and the 
KONNAROCK MEDICAL CENTER IN VIRGINIA 


The Young People have the personnel and the objective that will impress the members of the 
congregation. With your help they will make good. More subscribers for THs LuTHERAN will mean bet- 
ter informed members, and better informed members will make more active members and a stronger 
church. 


THE WORK IS INTERESTING—COMMISSIONS LIBERAL—RESULTS LASTING 
Luther Leagues everywhere consult your Pastor at once and have him enroll you in this cam- 


paign for a better informed membership of the church. 


In congregations with no Luther League this campaign should be of interest to the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society, Ladies’ Aid Society, The Brotherhood, Sunday School Classes, or other groups looking 
for an opportunity to earn some money and to render effective service in bringing to the people 


THE WHOLE PROGRAM OF THE WHOLE CHURCH 
Our Slogan: 
NO SUBSCRIPTION DISCONTINUED and EACH ONE WIN ONE 
THE CHURCH’S MESSENGER CALLS FOR 20,000 NEW READERS 
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ANNOUNCING TWO NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Now Church Members Can Readily Become Acquainted With the Meaning of the Various Parts 
and Features of the Worship of Our Church 


A GUIDE TO WORSHIP 


By CHARLES STORK JONES 


A pamphlet every pastor should welcome, as it meets a long-felt need. It is written expressly for 
the average church member and deals with matters in which there is a deepening interest and on which 
more definite knowledge is most desirable. 


Al Guide to Corship 


The author, an active pastor, provides here a concise and readable explanation of the nature of wor- 
ship, appointments of the chancel, liturgical terms and words, the structure and significance of the 
various parts of the service of worship, Christian symbols, and the Church Year. 


All essential facts are stated concisely and correctly. The very low price invites its distribution to 
the entire membership of a congregation. 


Bound in an attractive Heavy Paper Cover. Size, 5 x 71%4 inches. 32 pages. 


Price, 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a dozen; $5.00 a hundred. 


Additional Material to Supplement a Popular Catechetical Course 


TRUTH AND LIFE 


By O. F. NOLDE 


A pupil’s source book for use with “Study Helps in the Catechiads” with the outline of which it con- 
forms. This source book has been developed to meet the demand for material that would supple- 
ment effectively the contents of the work book of Dr. Nolde’s course for the regular confirmation class. 

Among its features are a summarization of the teachings of the various parts of the catechism, and 
explanations and definitions of unusual or catechetical terms. These latter helps appear at the end of 
each chapter. Other features making this a valuable addition to this highly regarded, widely-used 
and up-to-date catechetical course are included. 

Its use will add much to the interest and effectiveness of this course of catechetical instruction. 


Price, 40 cents. 


A Popular Catechetical Course 
By O. F. NOLDE 


FOR PASTORS FOR PUPILS 
A GUIDE BOOK IN CATECHETICAL STUDY HELPS IN THE CATECHISM 
INSTRUCTION 


A study and work book containing Luther’s Small Cate- 


A complete and necessary guide providing a full explana- chism, twenty-seven extensive study helps and tests. 
tion of the character of this new approach, the course of pro- 


cedure to be followed in introducing it, a detailed develop- 
ment of the twenty-seven lesson plans, and a small-sized 
reprint, page for page, of the pupil’s book. 

Price, $1.25 a copy. Price, 40 cents a copy; $3.85 a dozen, prepaid. 


These study helps include questions after the manner of 
the modern technique, tests, assignments, diagrams, all of a 
nature calculated to enlist interest and stimulate effort. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE na 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA J 
860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. 
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